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WHAT IS RELIGION? 


UMANISM is claimed by some to be an alterna- 
H:«: to religion and by others to be itself a religion. 

Neither side can win this argument since each 
relies on a different definition. Professor Leuba once 
collected forty-eight different definitions of religion, and 
he could easily have made the list longer. For Matthew 
Arnold religion was ‘morality tinged with emotion’. 
‘Religious atheism’ is a term applied to the system of 
Cambridge philosopher McTaggart, and to some exist- 
entialists. Early Buddhism was non-theistic and may or 
may not have deserved the stronger term ‘ atheistic ’, Com- 
munism is sometimes called a religion—and not merely 
to annoy communists. The ambiguity of the word has 
become a scandal. Some new approach is badly needed 
to clear up this muddle. 

In one sense all that matters is to state our terms of 
reference and speak consistently. We could make a start 
by separating supernatural from purely ethical religion. 
There is, however, a more radical approach. It is worth 
while examining why anyone should think it appropriate 
to call the attitude of atheists — e.g. Chinese communists 
—religious. If the reports of ex-prisoners can be relied 
upon, there seems to be a parallel between indoctrination 
and self-criticism, on the one hand, and conversion and 
repentance on the other. So, too, the angst of the exist- 
entialists is similar to religious experience. It has a dynamic 
which is lacking in a philosophical blueprint. Religion is 
more visceral and less cerebral than philosophy. The auto- 
nomic system is engaged. It may be that when people 
complain that humanism, as it is often presented, is too 
cold and intellectual, this is what they mean. The uncon- 
scious levels of the mind are untouched. Religion uses 
symbols and myths to mobilize the autonomic system, but 
their energizing power is denatured by rational argument. 
The problem for humanism is to be dynamic without being 
fanatical, to maintain a balance between emotion and 
reason, to formulate a weltanschaunng which is more than 
a myth or even exact knowledge. This is what Sir Julian 
Huxley attempted in Religion Without Revelation. We 
need a faith to live by — not the blind faith which contra- 
dicts experience, but one which tentatively completes the 
unfinished picture of science. By meeting the needs which 
religion satisfies we are not necessarily creating a new 
religion; We are using psychological mechanisms which 
would otherwise be dangerously idle. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


the 


TEENAGERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


ROYDON is taking a 
{ census of its unmarried 

mothers under sixteen. The 
situation is described by the 
Bishop as ‘desperate’. It is by 
no means unique. Startling re- 
ports reach me from school- 
teachers in the United Kingdom 
and overseas of teenage preg- 
nancies. Contraceptives have 
been found in school lockers 
and there is an alarming increase 
in the number of young victims 
of gonorrhoea. Sometimes they 
surreptitiously attend VD clinics. 
More often, unhappily, they re- 
ceive no treatment. Just when 
we began to think that this 
dreadful scourge was beaten it 
returned — with a_ penicillin- 
resistant variety. 

Needless to say, the decline of 
Sunday schools is one of the 
reasons offered. Humanism is 
blamed for undermining the 
authority of the Church, though 
we need not flatter or deceive 
ourselves on this score. Indeed, 
to some extent humanists and 
Christians are on common 
ground in deploring the lowering 
of moral standards. It is an in- 
evitable consequence of the false 
values of the so-called affluent 
society. The omnipresent ad-man 
preaches his insidious doctrine 
that you can get anything you 
want with minimum cash down. 
If you don’t have to wait for 
refrigerators, washing-machines, 
mopeds or cars—why wait for 
sex? We have lost the habit of 
waiting for anything. But the 
teenager who thinks that sex can 
be had on easy terms is heading 
for bitter disillusionment. 


No Green Light 


OME of my friends who pride 

themselves on being ‘pro- 
gressive’ are inclined to regard 
all sexual restrictions as outworn 
taboos. I notice that they seldom 
practise what they preach. I am 
afraid their world is bounded 
by the shelves of a library. All 
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their tales about Trobriand 
Islanders and Samoans are out 
of date and beside the point. 
In our society teenagers are bet- 
ter employed working for the 
GCE than in sexual experiments. 
They cannot play in the sun 
waiting for yams to grow; they 
have to work for a career or pay 
the penalty. A certain amount 
of repression is what they need. 
I hope no amateur psychologist 
will bring up the nonsense about 
repression being always bad. 
Every society has recognized 
that the sex instinct, like aggres- 
sion, is too dangerous to be 
given free rein. There are clumsy 
and foolish ways of controlling 
it, such as equating it with sin 
and infecting people with a life- 
long sense of guilt and shame. 
In a humanist background a 
child’s natural curiosity is not 
made unwholesomely furtive by 
needless mystification. The diffi- 
culties of growing up are met 
with sympathy and understand- 
ing. This is the best treatment 
for the stresses of adolescence. 
Fear is not such a stabilizing 
factor as a sense of responsi- 
bility, but it is not negligible. 
Every adolescent should know 
that contraception is not abso- 
lutely safe, and the risk of dis- 
ease is very real now that the 
pattern of prostitution is chang- 
ing, with the amateur rivalling 
the professional. 
Swedish Experiment 
NE of the evil consequences 
of the increase in promis- 
cuity is the flourishing traffic in 
back-street abortions. So far 
humanist efforts to check these 
nefarious activities by amending 
the law have been frustrated. I 
see that some opponents of re- 
form have seized upon evidence 
from Sweden to the effect that 
in a number of cases surgical 
terminations have been followed 
by unfortunate psychological 
symptoms. We are told that out 
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of 479 women in whom abon Ment 
tion had been induced of Priest 
psychiatric grounds a quarte SUCC® 
had ‘guilt reactions of varying High 
severity’. A specialist of so — 
experience whose opinion 
huma 


asked told me that this is n 
surprising. The operation shouk 
only be undergone as a las © 
resort. It violates a deep big 
logical instinct. But if the ori 
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reactions if it had not been req Orth 
lieved. They may have bee, !t!s! 


even more hurtful, not least tt 2OP& 
the unwanted child. the 
No sensible person woul Neve 
advocate termination excep SUCH 
where it plainly seems to be thy pres; 
lesser of two evils. I notice th 
Dr Bourne, who was acquitt A’ 
in a sensational case when 
operated on the victim of ra = 


does not think anything le ; 
than rape would justify inter, thing 
vention. But this would 7 the 

the illegal practitioner still telev 
the field. The existing law iv tainl 
unsatisfactory even in what i* far 

appears to allow, since the — matt 
is thrown upon the doctor ig brou 
each individual case. The 193{ foun 
ruling covers him if he ca e 
show that the woman woul I dis 
become ‘a mental wreck’, Thig Justi 
could be so hard to prove ti ar. 
some juries that it is not surpris} WO! 
ing that many doctors play safe! 
I wish I could think that Mi 
Kenneth Robinson’s Private 
Member’s Bill would have better 
luck than the one introduced by 
Mr Joseph Reeves, eee 

of the RPA. fi 


The Pope and the Archbishop, 


DON’T think we need get ex: 

cited about the visit of th 
Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the Pope. The most vital topid 
on which negotiations are pos. 
sible is the validity of Anglican 
ordination. The ruling of Led 
XIII in Apostolice Cure (1896) 
laid down that Anglican clergy: 
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men were no more priests, in 
the sacramental sense, than 
Methodist ministers. The chain 
of Apostolic Succession was said 
to have been broken by the 
M consecration of Archbishop Par- 
' \ ker in 1559. The main point is 
whether the Reformers had the 
m abo, mental intention of ordaining 
ced priests to say Mass. If not, their 
quarte successors cannot say it. Even 
varyin} High Churchmen can only go 
» through the movements. 
_ This is not of much interest to 
sis n humanists except that to reverse 
1 shouk Leo’s Bull—which was not an 
a ex cathedra pronouncement— 


-, would smooth the passage to 
reunion. It would place the 
Anglican Church on a footing 
on the With the Russian and Greek 
Orthodox Churches, with whom, 
it is rumoured, the present Pope 
hopes to come to terms when 
the Vatican Council reopens. 
Nevertheless, the odds against 


= such a change are heavy. 
President-Elect Kennedy 
what was almost a 
then photo-finish Senator Ken- 
of rape nedy proved to be the winner. 
ng leg One of the most significant 


y inter things about the campaign was 
1 leave the tremendous effect of his 
still ig television performance. He cer- 
law ; tainly impressed me then as by 
what j» far the more intelligent and 
he onu Mature contender. Those who 
ctor ig brought up the religious issue 
1e 193{ found that it was a boomerang. 
he cam Whether the serious misgivings— 
woul¢ I discount the hate-chorus—were 
justified remains to be seen. So 
rove t¢ far, Kennedy has not put a foot 
surprist Wrong. I hope he will be as 
ay safe) Strong as he appears in resisting 
vat Mr sectarian pressures. 
Privat) The 227 Roman Catholic 
e bette; bishops of the US have issued 
iced by @ Statement deploring the decline 
airman, Of personal responsibility. They 
) find this in family life and in 

» industry, where ‘an inordinate 
bishop, demand for benefits most easily 
get ex: secured by the pressures of 
of the Organizations has led an ever- 
ury to growing number of people to 
1 topic relinquish their rights. . . . This 
re pos creates a widening spiral of in- 
nglican demands and pressure’. 
of Led Lhe pronouncement could be 
(1896) innocuous, or it might comfort 
clergy. those who fear a New Deal and 


social services. It is piquant to 
read the protest against ‘ uni- 
formity of thought and supine 
loyalty to the organization’. I 
suppose this means wrong 
thought and a rival organiza- 
tion. But it is clear what is 
meant by the warning against 
‘greater reliance on the col- 
lectivity rather than on the indi- 
vidual’ which might lead to 
‘intensive socialization’. No 
government interference and 
no Welfare State nonsense. 


Professor Calder 


OTH as a fellow director of 

the RPA and a friend I 
offer congratulations to Ritchie 
Calder on his appointment to 
the Chair of International Rela- 
tions at Edinburgh University. 
This is an achievement which, as 
far as I can discover, is unique 
in the annals of Fleet Street. 
Professors have taken to journ- 
alism but journalists don’t be- 
come professors—or so I would 
have said until now. In a world 
of increasing and narrowing 
specialization such an innovation 
is welcome indeed. Ritchie Cal- 
der’s work for the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO has given 
him first-hand contact with men 
who are making history. He has 
had an unrivalled view of what 
goes on behind the scenes. I 
know from conversations with 
him how deeply conscious he is 
of the gulf between the under- 
standing of scientist and poli- 
tician. More than anyone of this 
generation Calder has tried to 
close this gap by making clear 
to the lay mind the implications 
of the fantastic power which 
science has now placed in our 
hands. Last spring this took him 
on the march from Alder- 
maston. Not everyone will agree 
on that issue, but those who 
differ must respect the fearless 
integrity of the man. 

He has increased our aware- 
ness of the global transforma- 
tion which the peaceful use of 
science could bring about—and 
of the frustration of those who 
see their discoveries neglected 
or misapplied. He has studied 
the fight against famine and 
disease on the spot in some of 
the blackest areas. Indeed, try- 


ing to locate him is like tracking 
a human satellite. If you want 
to reach him on the telephone 
the chances are he has _ iust 
landed in the Arctic, or in the 
middle of the Sahara. His latest 
trip was to the Congo, and I am 
looking forward to his book, 
Agony of the Congo, which 
Gollancz will publish in the 
New Year. 


Future Outlook 


HOSE who want cheerful 
reading for the start of 
1961 had better ignore the find- 
ings of three American research 
teams on war and peace. The 
teams were sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins University, the 
Research Institute of Stanford 
University, and the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. All three agree 
that in the next ten years a 
world war is more likely than 
not. As for those who console 
themselves with the thought 
that so long as the balance of 
terror remains no statesman in 
his senses would declare war, the 
Stanford report gives cold com- 
fort. It declares ‘there are 
plausible even probable circum- 
stances in which the leaders of 
a country might decide that war 
was the best alternative’. 

When war breaks out one 
third of the American popula- 
tion will be killed as against ten 
or twenty million Russians— 
the latter being better dispersed. 
The survivors are reassured that 
even if they are exposed to a 
hundred times a normal amount 
of radiation the number of seri- 
ously defective children will be 
only one per cent higher than 
it is today. 

The survivors themselves may 
expect a median life-span 
between one and six years 
shorter than the normal. As for 
Britain—but something must be 
left to the imagination. I like to 
think that in such matters the 
experts are usually wrong. But 
I wish I didn’t meet so many 
people who tell me, while they 
placidly sip their beer, that they 
quite beliéve war will come 
during this decade. A happy 
New Year to them—and to my 
long-suffering readers. 

HEcToR HAWTON 
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The Example of Lady Chatterley 


by JAMES BUCHANAN 


The first of a series of personal problems which will be 
examined by humanist psychologists and social workers 


‘ THINK Lady Chatterley’s case is very like 

] my own— except that I haven’t yet taken 

the plunge.’ 

Vhe woman who said this to me was thirty 
years of age, and since a motoring accident which 
had hopelessly crippled her husband she had been 
the breadwinner. She was an honours graduate 
and taught French and German at an exclusive 
girls’ school, where she was compelled to pay 
lipservice to the Church of England. 

She hated the hypocrisy and snob atmosphere, 
but the accident had ended her husband’s prom- 
ising career in electronics. A spinal injury had 
totally incapacitated him. 

They gave up their home and went to live with 
his parents since he had to have constant atten- 
tion while his wife was at work. At first he was 
in black despair. He wanted to set her free. 

‘I’m not going to spoil your life. I can’t live 
on you like a parasite’, he told her. 

-She would not listen. He got some odd jobs as 
a technical writer for various instrument firms and 
earned a little money. Exploring this new line, 
he added further to their income by scientific 
journalism. 

Gradually he built up useful connections and 
was given a contract by a firm which published 
textbooks. When his wife told her story to me 
he had reached the point at which his earnings 
were overtaking her own. 

It was no longer strictly necessary for her to 
remain in her job. He knew how uncongenial it 
was and urged her to resign. By now he had 
managed to adjust himself to his position, It was 
a triumph to discover that in spite of all he need 
no longer be financially dependent on his wife. 

But emotionally he was more dependent than 
he would admit. She knew that by sticking to him 
she had given him the stimulus to fight his way 
back to a working life which, if not normal, was 
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as least more bearable than either of them dareé 
to expect. 
A new chapter seemed about to open. Therg 
was the prospect of setting up home again on 
their own. There was another possibility, an¢ 
that was what troubled her. 
The crippled husband made her problem super 


ficially like that in D. H. Lawrence's novel, but ‘hing 
there the resemblance ended. Even the presency ee 
of another man in the offing failed to provide ; 
parallel. For what she wanted more than sexua N 
experience was a child. Bu. 
Her husband knew this—and he knew that SUbtl 
it was impossible for him ever to satisfy thig With 
natural longing. It was he who suggested AID. | 4¢@!- 
He prided himself on being rational. They dis fictio 
cussed it with an outward calm—rather, she '™P@ 
confessed to me, as though they were buying a Pa 


house. AID seemed the common-sense solution, 
She agreed and made an appointment with ‘ vat 


doctor who specialized in this technique. At thet PT 
last moment she cancelled the appointment with- >€e? 
out telling her husband. It was the first serious? ‘'0™ 
deception she had practised. TI 
Or, perhaps, that is not quite true. Her husband, desit 
knew of her friendship with one of his former . 
colleagues, but he did not know how fond they the 
had become of each other. Not that this had) 
ever attained more than verbal expression. who 
‘Are you in love with this man?’ I asked her.| _— 
She replied slowly as though she had asked } 4 
herself the same question many times. ‘If you, of « 
mean that I want to go away with him —no. If) . 
you mean do I wish him to be the father of my idea 
child — yes.’ wha 
‘So that is why you refused AID? ’ adie 
She nodded. ‘I couldn’t bear the thought of whe 
an unknown father. The whole idea — how can if t 
I put it? — it seemed cold, inhuman, mechanical. oi 


It repelled me.’ 
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‘Yet, to put it bluntly, you would not object to 
committing adultery? ’ 

‘Do you think adultery is always wrong? ’ 

‘ That is a moral question. I am a psychologist.’ 

‘You call yourself a humanist’, she persisted. 
‘What do humanists think? ’ 

‘I just can’t pull the answer out of a box. We 
aren’t like a church with a set of rules that can 
be applied in all circumstances. What is this other 


| man’s attitude, for example? ’ 
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‘He wants me to get a divorce and marry him. 


| I've only got to ask my husband — but don’t you 
' see, that’s what makes it impossible? His pride 


wouldn’t let him refuse. I can’t desert him now.’ 

‘Are you in love with him?’ 

‘That’s the second time you’ve asked if I’m 
“in love”. What do the words mean? Or are 
they just a cliché with which people try to explain 
everything and so explain nothing? In real life 
things aren’t either black or white. You can love 
more than one person — in different ways.’ 

‘ Physically? ’ 

‘ No, not physically.’ 

That was really her dilemma. It was more 
subtle and confused than the sort of situations 
with which even the most perceptive novelists 
deal. Life is far stranger and more complex than 
fiction. | suspect that Lawrence would have been 
impatient with her scruples. 

No doubt she was sexually frustrated, but 
sexual satisfaction was not her primary aim. She 
saw it as a means to an end, and she was pre- 
pared to forgo that satisfaction once the end had 
been accomplished. She wanted a child more pas- 
sionately than a lover. 

This is far closer to biological instinct than the 
desire for sexual gratification as an end in itself. 
The male of the species may be unconcerned with 
the outcome, but not so the female. It is tempting 
to make a comparison with the female scorpion 
who kills her mate once he has served her pur- 
pose, but the analogy is unfair. The scorpion has 
no qualms, and we are dealing here with a case 
of conscience. 

Unlike any other animal, man is troubled by 
ideas of right or wrong. It is not enough to get 
what we want; we need to feel that what we do 
is right. We also need the support of other people 
who agree about the rightness of our actions. 
If the society in which we live disapproves we 
look around for some group, however small, 
which will give us a moral backing. 


The woman I have described obviously thought 
that humanists might condone the adultery she 
proposed to commit. What she failed to realize 
was that it is not a straight question of whether 
adultery is right. It is not nearly so simple. 

Three main possibilities were open to her. (1) 
By resorting to AID she could satisfy her craving 
for a child, with the approval of her husband, and 
continue to live with him. (2) She could become 
pregnant as the result of adultery, without the 
knowledge of her husband, and continue to live 
with him. (3) She could obtain a divorce. 

If she had sought the advice of a clergyman 
he would probably have frowned upon (1). A 
Roman catholic priest would have condemned it 
totally. All clergymen and marriage guidance 
counsellors would have dismissed (2). A minority 
would have approved of (3). 

Knowing this, she turned to someone whom 
she hoped would have approved of the solution 
she preferred, which was an isolated act of 
adultery. 

I could only offer a personal opinion, and some 
humanists would disagree with it. I think that 
to practise such a gross deception, even from the 
best of motives, would be indefensible. For the 
rest of her life she would be living a lie, and that 
knowledge would eat like an acid into her rela- 
tionship with her husband. 

At the same time she would impose an intoler- 
able strain on the father of her child. She would 
use him for her own purpose and then insist that 
he should make no further demands upon her. 
She seemed to think that he could be persuaded 
to retire to the background, like the faithful, 
patient, uncomplaining lover of an old-fashioned 
romance. 

As she had admitted that he wished to marry 
her this struck me as wholly unrealistic. It was 
the fantasy of a woman made desperate by con- 
flicting loyalties. In my view the only honest 
course was either to continue her childless mar- 
riage or else end it. 

This particular dilemma may seem too unusual 
to illustrate what I conceive to be the ethics of 
those of us who are unable to accept the authority 
of religious teaching. But extreme situations are 
valuable for shocking us into re-examining our 
basic assumptions. Looked at closely, every situa- 
tion is unique, though in more familiar cases this 
is apt to be overlooked. 

‘I cannot take the responsibility of making a 
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decision for you’, I pointed out. ‘ No one should 

do that. The most I can do is to help you to 
estimate the probable consequences of your 
actions. I may be wrong — things often turn out 
differently from what we expect. But we have 
to take the risk.’ 

‘That isn’t very helpful ’, she protested. 

‘The sort of help you ask for is really how to 
evade making your own choice. You are trying 
to have the best of all worlds. You want a child, 
a husband, and dutiful lover. And you want to 
shift the responsibility on to someone else’s 
shoulders.’ 

‘But I don’t want anyone to be hurt.’ 

“Not even yourself! ’ 

Possibly this was too harsh, though in the end 
she began to see the point. Someone had to be 
hurt, either immediately or in the future. Some- 
thing had to be renounced. 

There is a price to be paid for whatever we 
choose to do since choosing means selecting one 
course of action and therefore rejecting what is 
incompatible. To expect both to keep your cake 
and eat it belongs to the dream world. It is like 
wanting other people to pay the price for your 
happiness. The chances are that they won’t agree 
to do so; and even if they do you will feel so 
mean that you will not find happiness. 

Ruthless disregard of other people’s feelings 
yields very limited dividends. Somehow we have 
to strike a balance between what is due to our- 
selves and what is due to others. That is surely 
what is meant by making a moral decision. 

Every normal human being has a scale of 
moral values. When we come across an individual 
with no standards of any sort we say that he is 
abnormal: for example, the psychopath. If we act 
in accordance with the standards we have adopted 
—whatever they are—we feel we have done 
right. The rebel or heretic who pits his own 
judgment against the majority of the community 
is supported by that strong inner conviction that 
he must act according to his own light. We may 
disapprove of his outward actions and yet admire 
his utter sincerity. 

It would be very much easier, of course, if we 
could believe in Jehovah and a set of divine com- 
mandments which we merely had to obey. If we 
cannot believe that, there is no alternative to 
making our own decisions as and when the need 
arises. 

The least assailable universal rule is to do what 


we honestly believe to be right— i.e. whateve 
seems consistent with the ideal of the good lif@ 
to which we are already committed. If we cd 


no sort of commitment and have never bothere 
about principles of conduct we have simply faile@ 
to reach the full human stature. As Socrates said 
‘the unexamined life is not worth living’. 


A JEWISH VIEW 
OF EICHMANN 


by HYMAN LEVY 


ATURALLY I do not hold with th 
N ‘Chosen People’ theory; nevertheles 


since the Dispersion the Jews have cc 


pied a unique position among the nations. In thei 
thinking and in their behaviour, therefore, they, 
have reflected this uniqueness. I can see it inf 
myself, 

Already as a youngster brought up in Edin 
burgh, I spoke the local Scots dialect to my stree’ 
chums, carefully enunciated what I imagined was 
correct English to my school teacher, convers 
with my parents in Yiddish, and learnt to rea 
and translate Hebrew fluently at the local Hebrew 
School in the Synagogue. Each week-day evening 
I had to battle my way into it by running the 
gauntlet of blows and saliva from the local anti- 
Jewish toughs. 


A People Apart 


All this was accepted as part of Nature that a 
Jewish boy had to face. Then on occasion we 
went to meet the refugees from the pogroms of 
Czarist Russia when they arrived on the boats at 
Leith. Already, therefore, before we had reached 
our teens, we had conceived a certain kind of 
picture of the international situation into which 
we fitted, quite different from that, if any, as 
seen by our school mates. We were emotionally 
and psychologically a people apart, and this made 
us feel also that a certain responsibility rested 
on our shoulders. 

During the period of religious instruction at} 
school I sat apart at the back of the class, read- 
ing a book, but listening surreptitiously and so 
attentively to the story of the journeys of St Paul} 
that when the School Inspector arrived it was I 
who saved the honour of the class by being the} 
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Adolf Eichmann, now 53, awaits trial in Israel 


only one who could answer his queries! (There 
his a hidden lesson here on how to teach.) We 
may not have been a Chosen People in some 
F supernatural sense, but we were certainly marked 
F out in a particular way that affected our values 
and our thinking. 

During the past twenty years two important 
Fevents have occurred in the history of this 
people: first, the physical extermination of at 
least five millions of the total of thirteen millions 
| of them in the Nazi gas chambers, and, secondly, 
E the establishment of the State of Israel —two 
» events that were not entirely unconnected. Today 
» this connection has been officially underlined by 
fthe kidnapping of Eichmann, whose name is 
= most intimately associated with the gas chambers 
§ of Nazi Germany. 

The Legalistic View 

, The circumstances of this kidnapping from a 
) South American sovereign State certainly looks 
» like involving a breach of international law. 
f The proposal to bring Eichmann to trial in Israel 
© for offences, however humanly revolting, that 
F occurred before the State of Israel and its legal 
| system were in existence can hardly bear legal 
\ scrutiny. It is futile therefore to seek to justify 
a this trial from a legalistic standpoint. On such 


grounds Eichmann would be entitled to his free- 
dom and to compensation for illegal kidnapping 
and wrongful arrest. 

All this emerges, of course, from the idea that 
it is Eichmann as a person who is on trial. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Even if 
he were found guilty of having helped to push 
the theory and practice of war to the limit of 
race extermination, what punishment could be 
adequate for an individual responsible for the 
death of millions of children, women, and men? 
Humanity on Trial 

No, by the peculiar turn of the wheel the 
unique position of Jewry internationally throws 
on the shoulders of the Chosen People the role 
of a people chosen to make an historic judgment. 
It is humanity that is on trial, and Eichmann is 
a mere symbol to enable the world to realize the 
depths of degradation into which it sinks when 
it stands by silently and disinterestedly and allows 
its governments to settle their differences not by 
the most rational analysis of which we are capable 
today, motivated by our best values, but by the 
uncivilized methods of mass extermination. 

The piles of Jewish corpses, children, women, 
and men, that rolled on lorries through the gates 
of Buchenwald, murdered in the German gas 
chambers, can be parallelled by the corresponding 
piles of Japanese children, women, and men, 
done to death by American atom bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. They were ‘ only Jews’ 
and ‘only Japs’. Surely only an insane and de- 
graded world would devote its brains and its 
wealth to the creation of more and more fiendish 
weapons of mass destruction. 

If Eichmann, in an Israeli dock, is to be a 
symbol of one aspect of mass degeneration, some 
may ask why Truman, who sanctioned the mas- 
sacres at Nagasaki and Hiroshima, does not 
stand side by side with him, so that mankind may. 
realize the barbaric values it is silently accepting? 

History is not made by its Eichmanns and its 
Trumans, but these individuals can symbolize to 
the whole world that mankind is today trembling 
on the edge of an immoral abyss. Are the Chosen 
People, with their unique experience, great enough 
to seize the opportunity to speak on these matters 
with a clear and universal voice? If they do, they 
may yet succeed in saving humanity from the 
consequences of its own insanity. Eichmann’s 
trial is a challenge to the Chosen People. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS IN NAPLES 


by S. & V. LEFF 


The good and bad effects of religion were 


seen in a visit to anti-tuberculosis centres } 


ak lights burn either side in almost every 
Naples home. One illuminates the holy 
shrine and the other the television. Together 
they throw a searchlight on the fears, super- 
stitions, and hopes of the Italian people, especially 
of those millions whose lives are divided between 
their one and two-roomed hovels and the narrow 
hot streets. 

Everywhere children are playing, quarrelling, 
begging. They fall into exhausted sleep at any 
hour, lying three or four lengthwise across the 
family bed, or at the feet of their elders who sit 
at the doorstep with chairs angled so that they 
shall not miss anything of the passing show on 
television or street. Favourite playgrounds are 
the rubbish heaps (collections always overdue), 
growing higher day by day under waving banners 
of wet washing, out even on Sunday. 

Religious edict insists that children are the gifts 
of God, and certainly the people practise what 
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This widow, sleeping from exhaustion while her children beg, typifies the misery amid the beauty of Naples 


is preached to them, but in the resulting ovedl 
crowding one can almost equate the amount o 

submerged misery by the size of the famil 

shrines. The worse the living conditions, the large 

and more garish the images. 


Brief Sanctuary 


Since this religious system denies the people the 
right to maturity of thought and action, it must 
do something to alleviate the consequences of 
their irresponsibility. So we find the Church 
taking up a paternal attitude to its ‘ poor’ chil- 
dren, while allowing the children of the poor to 
continue to be born in squalor, in almost as many 
numbers as the flies on the rubbish heaps. 

We saw one example of religious aid in the 
children’s sanctuary on the heights of Posillipo, 
overlooking the Bay of Naples. Here the nuns 
had created a little heaven on earth for two 
hundred children snatched from their squalid 
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homes because their parents were in hospital 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

The grounds of this enchanting place had been 
given to charity, and the chapel in the gardens 
carried a plaque expressing thanks to God and a 
Mr Pantaleo. The Naples Municipality supported 
the home in the name of their anti-tuberculosis 
organization, but the inspiration, the hard labour, 
and the perfection came directly from the hands 
of the nuns under the guidance of a dedicated 
woman, Sister Marcel Carmet. 

So patient and tender was their care that even 
the lavatories were sweetened with indoor green- 
ery and climbing flowers. We were taken to ad- 
mire the glory of sparkling blue sea and sky, and 
the gentle white slopes of the town, sufficiently 
far away to conceal the awful slums. We listened 
to the children happily singing in the flower-filled 
classrooms, and we felt quite churlish as we 
put the question: ‘ After these children return to 
their terrible homes, what then? ’ 


Magic and Medicine 


A few hundred, to their great bewilderment, 
had been transplanted suddenly into a garden of 
good health, but many thousands remain outside 
to pray that charity may one day be standing by 
for their rescue too, if needed. 

It is true that faith and confidence are an im- 
portant part in healing, but it is dangerous to 
derive this from religious myth. Every hospital we 
visited had its separate chapel for men and for 
women, and almost every ward and corridor its 


| cross or shrine. But this insistence on the super- 


natural can also have the effect of removing the 
patient from any real contact with the doctor. 
The medical explanation of the disease may be 
rejected by the patients and their families, who 
are often semi-literate. The advice of the 
‘fattucchiere’ or magical practitioner may be 
preferred to the doctor’s and a visit to a shrine 
considered more important than taking medicine. 

Perhaps these thoughts are also shared by some 
of the nuns, although many of them who serve 
with such devotion in the crowded hospitals are 
fully trained nurses and carry out their duties 
with efficiency. The large tuberculosis hospital in 
Naples, with beds for 2,000 patients, is under the 
administration of the chief nun, a woman of 
great stature, physically and morally. 

As one of the doctors said, ‘ the cry ofp MADRE 
echoes throughout the hospital’. On either side 


of the administrative desk identical twin nuns sit 
at the bookkeeping and at least a hundred others 
work in the wards together with the staff nurses. 

Downstairs in the spacious kitchen quarters 
nuns are dedicated to organizing the production 
of excellent meals for the patients, whose illnesses 
have developed largely as a result of chronic 
ill feeding. It was a nun who chased away a too 
friendly assistant chef eager to inquire if he could 
find work in England; in the tuberculosis treat- 
ment unit nuns were conspicuous as patients as 
well as nursing assistants; and it was a nun, not 
visitors or doctor, who was the centre of atten- 
tion in the hospital for mentally disturbed women. 
Here, more than anywhere, we felt the pitiful 
dependence of sick people on the power of magic. 
As the patients fought to kiss the nun’s hand, 
kneeling and scrambling around her, the futility 
of their hopes was only too evident. Faith alone 
cannot clean out the slums, provide employment, 
good food, and a secure life, which is the basis of 
good physical and mental health. 

The nuns work for the smallest fee, live 
frugally, and give all they have to the poor; the 
priests go around with their hands outstretched, 
even on the pleasure boats on their idyllic trips 
across the Bay, yet none of this sacrifice has 
made the slightest impact on the basic poverty 
of the area. Even if the Churches added their vast 
treasure to the cause of increasing employment 
by public works and better housing, the main 
hindrance to advance would remain — the accept- 
ance of a system based on the blessing of Charity. 
If religion was prepared to tackle the causes of 
poverty and of disease, and lead the people in 
dealing with them, would not this in itself end 
the dependence on Charity and its religious basis? 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK 
A Guide to Religious Controversy 
by HECTOR HAWTON 


Presents the main arguments for and against 
a religious interpretation of the universe. 


‘ Packed with subjects which have been matters 


of controversy all down the ages.’-—Yorkshire 
Observer. 


New Impression, 256 pp, 5s net (postage 6d) 
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SCIENCE STUDIES SLEEP 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Why we sleep and how much we need 
have been subjects of recent research 


of sleep, that puzzling state which takes 

up at least one-third of the lives of us all. 
For such an all-consuming subject, so vital to life 
and so close to all of us, sleep has received sur- 
prisingly little serious study down the years, 
and today’s experts admit that not all of sleep’s 
many riddles will be solved immediately. 

But we are slowly becoming aware of the 
reasons for sleep, and some of its peculiarities. 
The precise relationship between being asleep and 
being awake presents the greatest difficulty of all. 

From time immemorial we have taken the 
view that we sleep to replenish lost energy, to 
refresh ourselves for the following day. But more 
recently experts have been asking themselves: 
Are we in fact wakeful organisms who need 
regular sleep as physical refreshment, or are we 
actually sleeping creatures who wake periodically 
to feed, take exercise, reproduce? 

Oddly enough, a considerable body of medical 
opinion is inclining towards the second view. Per- 
haps as we sink into bed we really are simply 
returning to our natural state. Who knows? 

Yet the age-old question — Why do we sleep? 
—rTemains inadequately answered. The purely 
scientific explanation seems to be that we sleep, 
not as our ancestors believed when our blood- 
stream becomes overloaded with waste poisons, 
but when the relation between our nervous activ- 
ity and our blood-stream becomes, as it were, 
overstrained. In short, when the oxygen/sugar 
intake into our blood and brain fails to keep 
pace with our expenditure of nervous energy — 
when a gap intrudes — the brain must either have 
a further supply of oxygen/sugar or, in a sense, 
‘run away ’. Cut off from its supplies through the 
blood, and being unable to escape, the brain solves 
the situation by encouraging sleep to intrude. 

By means of a fairly simple device called 
the electro-encephalograph, which records and 
measures the electrical impulses that are gener- 
ated by the living brain, we already have a fair 
idea of what happens when sleep comes in this 
way. The brain-waves, firm and regular during 
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Su is gradually probing the mystery 


wakefulness, gradually become slowed-down and 
less marked, though they never quite cease, never 
produce a completely straight line on the machine. 

What has been discovered fairly recently is that 
it is not the large, wrinkled, curved mass of grey 
matter or cortex, which we usually think of as 
our brain, which induces sleep. We now know 
that the most important organ, hitherto a 
neglected part of our anatomy, is what is called 
the reticular formation, a small, sausage-shaped 
piece of tissue about the size of an adult thumb. 
Lying beneath the brain proper, but linked to it 
with innumerable nerve-chains, this organ has 
the final say as to when we fall asleep. To a 
great extent it controls the sleeping power of the 
brain itself. Once activity in this formation dies 
down, we fall deeply asleep. 

However, it has also been discovered that over- 
head pressure or tension from the cortex, or grey 
matter, generated perhaps by worry, fear, a guilty 
conscience, and transmitted as nervous impulses 
down through the connecting links, will prevent 
the formation from ordering sleep to occur, The 
cortex itself, when calm, does sleep, but never 
completely, which explains why we may get 
dreams, talk in our sleep, or even sleep-walk. 

Increasingly experts are pondering on the 
reason for waking up, as opposed to falling asleep. 
This modern trend of investigation is producing 
some alarming results. For instance, it hds estab- 
lished that we wake up from sleep not when our 
sense of well-being is intact, content, and normal, 
but for the reverse reason, when our well-being 
is threatened. 

For example, these are some of the things that 
normally wake us up: a nightmare (not a pleasant 
dream) ; a warning shake (not a gentle rocking) ; 
hunger or thirst (not a satisfied appetite) ; a smell 
of burning (not other, more pleasant scents) ; the 
strident sound of a bugle-call or alarm-clock 
(not a lullaby or steady clock-ticking) ; work still 
waiting to be done (not the knowledge of work 
completed) ; a guilty conscience or troubled mind 
(not a sense of contentment). 

All these messages are received in a not yet 
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completely understood area of wakefulness in the 
cortex of the brain. This being so, it is true to 
say that there is a part of our organism that never 
sleeps, is always partially on the alert. 

What conditions are necessary for sleep? In 
spite of the accepted conventions of loose cloth- 
ing, warmth, comfort, darkness, quiet, and the 
rest, sleep may come to us almost anywhere, any- 
how — if we need it enough. A person who has 


| lacked sleep long enough will drop. off into slum- 


ber in the most uncomfortable of positions, even 
standing up. Apart from a general restriction of 
movement, which eventually is certain to bring on 
sleep, the other striking factor is the odd one of 
monotony and repetition. 

Experiments with normal sleepers, carried out 
by day in lighted rooms, have shown that nothing 
sends a man off to sleep quicker than having to 
repeat simple physical actions, or endure con- 
tinually repeated sounds, over and over again. If 
a responsive action, like clapping the hands 
together when a light flashes, or a monotonous 
sound, like an electric bell ringing, is continued at 
regular intervals long enough, the subject falls 
fast asleep. On and on and on, over and over and 
over again — and the human brain finally ceases 
to respond, and deep sleep ensues. 

The driver getting sleepy on the inaline: 
monotonous motorway, the bored Passenger fal- 


ling asleep in the jolting railway carriage, even. 


the mother instinctively rocking her baby to sleep, 
all illustrate this remarkable truth. 

Recent experiments have shown that while 
individual appetites for sleep vary enormously, 
the normal natural average of sleep per night the 
world over is about eight hours. (actually 7.9 
hours). But this is an average figure, and many 
people cai) make do with less, much less, on 
occasion, providing they replenish with a lie-in 
later. No skill of modern science has been able 
to displace our need for sleep, even temporarily. 
The ordinary person finds it impossible to stay 
awake, no matter what the circumstances, after 
he or she has been without sleep for 84-90 hours. 
After that, if not well before, sleep descends with 
swift, all-embracing impact and may continue 
for as much as twenty hours without a break. 

The world record for deliberate sleeplessness is 
probably held by an American taking part in a 
competitive ‘stay-awake’ radio marathon. He 
avoided sleep for 1684 hours, but after the fourth 
day he was unable to recognize correctly people 


and objects in the room and showed frequent 
signs of hallucinatory mental disturbances. 

A new-born baby enjoys perhaps twenty-two 
hours of sleep out of the twenty-four, and it seems 
to be true that whereas a fat person may get along 
well with seven hours a night, a thin person will 
need more, perhaps nine hours. As a general rule, 
most people take about fifteen minutes to fall 
asleep at bedtime. 

Sleep is never constant, but comes in marked 
waves. The deepest and soundest sleep, it has 
been discovered, is during the first hour, which is 
usually before midnight. Depth of sleep then 
wanes until about the seventh hour, which ex- 
plains why it is often so hard to get up in the 
morning. This valley pattern is most pronounced 
in children, and doctors think that its prominence 
in the sleeping habits of many adults is a hang- 
over from immaturity and childhood. Adults who 
sleep on excessively long in the mornings, it is 
thought, usually adhere to this valley pattern 
without perhaps being aware of it, and go to bed 
too late at night to be well out of the second 
valley when it is time to get up. 

Never does sleep arrive all at once. With its 
approach, centres of the brain controlling auto- 
matic. functions like breathing, heart-beats, 
digestion, etc. begin to quieten down. This results 
in.a general slowing-up of such activities. In addi- 
tion, blood pressure is reduced, the blood that 
normally goes to feed the brain flowing out 
instead to the skin, the limbs slightly expand, 327 
body muscles relax, the body temperature drops 
by as much as two degrees, and before the night 
is over the body loses five ounces of perspiration. 

Then the higher thinking centres begin to switch 
off, that which controls the will-power succumb- 
ing first (and staying switched-off the longest), 
followed by reasoning, memory, imagination, 
sight, and smell. Hearing and touch then follow, 
but these senses always sleep very lightly, which 
explains why one may be disturbed as much by 
slight sounds, even by a clock that stops ticking, 
as by loud noises. Another faculty that now leaves 
the sleeper is the ability to judge time. As every 
insomnia sufferer knows, even after a little sleep 
all sense of time is lost, minutes of wakefulness 
and trying to resume sleep seeming like hours. 

Furthermore, sleep researchers have come to 
the conclusion that because sleep is so delightful 
most human beings tend to take more than they 
really need. 
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PIONEER OF HUMANITARIANISM 
by FLORENCE L. WICKELGREN 


The bicentenary of Saint-Simon recalls an attempt to 
discard Christian dogmas while retaining the ethics 


N France, at the time of the Revolution, it 

seemed to many that Christianity was dead. 

The Revolution marked the end of the old 
political regime and, for the time being, of organ- 
ized Christianity. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that attempts should be made to create 
new religious, philosophical, and, above ll, 
humanitarian systems. Claude Henri de Saint- 
Simon, whose bicentenary is now being celebrated, 
was one of the first to formulate, in his Nouveau 
Christianisme, a doctrine of Christian social 
service to meet this need. 

Saint-Simon was born in Paris in 1760. Cousin 
of the famous Duc de Saint-Simon, author of the 
Memoirs, he was brought up in the midst of 
aristocratic prejudices. While very young, how- 
ever, he displayed great strength of character, and 
at thirteen years of age he refused to take his first 
Communion because he had no real religious con- 
victions. As a young man he chose a military 
career and took part in the War of American 
Independence. 

His stay in America turned his mind to political 
science. He wrote: ‘The war in itself did not 
interest me, but its object interested me keenly. I 
foresaw that the American Revolution indicated 
the beginning of a new political era, which would 
soon cause great changes in the social order then 
existing in Europe.’ 


Years of Struggle 


Imbued with the philosophical ideas of the 
eighteenth century (D’Alembert had been one of 
his early masters), Saint-Simon broke from his 
aristocratic traditions and declared his adhesion 
to the new principles. In 1789 in his presidential 
address at an electoral assembly, he formally re- 
nounced his title of Count, which, he said, ‘I 
regard as inferior to that of citizen’. 

The years of the Revolution were troubled ones 
for Saint-Simon. In 1793 he was placed on the 
list Of suspects. Warned on one occasion that an 
officer: was approaching, he left the hotel where 
he was staying, but on learning that the proprietor 
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Claude Henri de Saint- 1760- 1825 


had been arrested he retraced his steps and gave 
himself up. After eleven months imprisonment 
he was freed, on the fall of Robespierre. 
“Then followed. years of work, of poverty and 
of illness, relieved from time to time by faithful 
friends. ‘ My life’, he. wrote, ‘ insum, presents a 
series of. falls . . . yet,mone of my falls has 
brought me: to a: lower point than that from which 
I started. At fifty years: of age, at the period when 
one might retire, {.am beginning my career.’ 

But he shaduto endure poverty again. His 
writings were treated with scorn by some and 
neglected by most of his contemporaries. It was 
only in his old age that he gathered around him 
a circle of young thinkers, among whom were 
Auguste Comte and Augustin Thierry. In the 
Politique; which was then his organ, Saint-Simon 
published an outline of a new division of society, 
and in 1819, in the. Organisiteur, he- expressed 
more clearly his division: between ‘ workers” and 
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‘idlers ’, 
Family among the ‘ idlers’. 

The first edition of the Organisiteur appeared 
in November 1819. In March 1820 the Duc de 
Berry, son of Charles X, was assassinated. Saint- 
Simon was charged with complicity in the crime. 
The jury, however, acquitted him, and again he 


boldly including some of the Royal 


endeavoured to continue his work. 


Another painful crisis in his life occurred in 


» 1823. Pecuniary difficulties and worry concerning 
| his publications so overwhelmed him that he 
| attempted to commit suicide. His pistol-shot was 


| ineffective. Found by his friends, Auguste Comte 
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} and M. Sarlardiére, and attended by a neighbour- 
§ ing doctor, his courage in facing life returned. 
| Two months later, with the help of another friend, 


M. Rodrigues, he was able to continue writing, 


} and within the next two years published his 


Catéchisme Politique des Industriels and the 


Nouveau Christianisme. 


Ethics Without Dogma 


The Nouveau Christianisme is perhaps the most 
important of his works. In the preface he stated 
that his object was ‘to recall peoples and kings 
to the true spirit of Christianity’. His book was 
addressed ‘to all those who, whether classed as 
Catholics or Protestants, Lutherans or reformed 
Protestants, Anglicans, even Jews, regard religion 
as having conduct for its essential object, to all 
those who, while admitting the greatest liberty of 
cult and of dogma, feel the constant need of 
purifying and perfecting Christian conduct, and 
extending its power over all classes of society.’ 

The book was addressed also to those who find 
themselves outside any religious body, to un- 
believers. ‘If thése people’, he wrote, ‘could 
doubt of the excellence of Christian principles, 
they must at least respect them as the most 
general that men have ever followed and the 
highest ideal that has been formed for eighteen 
centuries.’ 

The book is written in the form of a dialogue 
between a ‘ Conservateur ’ and a ‘ Novateur ’. The 
Novateur sets forward the doctrine of the 
Nouveau Christianisme. ‘What do you think is 
the divine part of religion?’ asks the Conserva- 
teur; to which the Novateur replies: ‘God has 
said that men must behave as brothers one to 
another ; this sublime principle includes all that 
is divine in Christian religion.’ sf 

Following this principle, Saint-Simon declared 


that man’s duty is to organize society for the 
benefit of the greatest number. In every work, in 
every action, the object must be to improve the 
moral and physical life of the largest class of 
society. Ministers of varying sects may regard 
each other as heretics, but the only heresy that 
Saint-Simon recognized was ‘any doctrine having 
for object to teach men any other means of ob- 
taining eternal life than that of working with all 
their power for a better existence for their 
fellows ’. 


Forerunner of Socialism 


The new Christianity, according to Saint-Simon, 
will be preached by men worthy of directing their 
fellows. It will link together scholars, artists, 
leaders of industry, and be propagated only by 
peaceful means, Like primitive Christianity, it will 
be supported, moved, and protected by moral 
force, and by all-powerful public opinion. Such 
at least was his hope. 

Soon after the publication of Nouveau Christ- 
ianisme Saint-Simon fell fatally ill. Until his last 
moments, surrounded by disciples, he continued 
to discuss with enthusiasm the ideas which were 
so dear to him. The Socialist system known as 
Saint-Simonisme was the work of his disciples and 
in some measure goes beyond, and differs from, 
that of the master. 

Undoubtedly his influence penetrated into 
Christian Socialist movements in England. Slowly, 
but surely, has the humanitarian ideal of Christi- 
anity entered into social life, and in an increasing 
measure into local and national government. The 
new Christianity may be the realization of the 
dreams of some of the early pioneers, the out- 


come of the gradual, patient work of the last 


century. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the —— when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by ill or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


*I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 

‘Free of Legacy Duty ’’, if so desired), to be applied 

_ to the general purposes of a said Association: and the 
= t of the means for the time shall be a 
ient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


na _making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the S y- 
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THE LURE OF PSEUDO-SCIENCE 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


Belief in a Flat Earth, Pyramid Prophecies, and 
Flying Saucers is supported by bogus science 


EVELOPMENTS in Science over the past 
D= decades have just about convinced 

the average man-in-the-street that there is 
nothing Science cannot do. Consequently, being 
largely unable to understand the thought, tech- 
niques, mathematics, and complex instrumenta- 
tion that are behind so many new discoveries, 
many people accept, in a quite uncritical manner, 
any apparently scientific matter that they read in 
a book, newspaper, or journal. This is particularly 
true if the material is given a theological slant. 
Anything presented as both scientific and 
Christian is immediately accepted by the vast 
majority of believers, irrespective of the truth or 
falsity of the issue. In the rest of this article a 
few such pseudo-scientific issues, sheltering under 
the protection of theology, are outlined. 


Food Faddists 


Almost every religion has its own views on 
nutrition. All are ready and eager to provide 
their followers with lists of foodstuffs that it is 
immoral to eat. Perhaps the best-known dietary 
regulations are those of Judaism, though few 
would try to justify these regulations today. This 
is not so with the vegetarians, who make the 
wildest claims for alleged benefits to be derived 
from a diet free of animal foods. The Seventh 
Day Adventist Church is, perhaps, the leader of 
the Christian vegetarian movement and, through 
one of its most prominent members, John H. 
Kellogg, sponsored a wide series of experiments 
to ‘prove’ the greater fitness of vegetarians as 
compared to flesh-eaters (see Modern Medicine, 
Vol 19, No 2). Actually, prominent nutritionists 
such as Lord Boyd Orr and Professor Ackroyd 
have pointed to evidence that demonstrates the 
inferior general body and mental development of 
vegetarians. Moreover, not only are plant foods 
more difficult to digest, but a totally vegetarian 
diet lacks vitamin B,. and often one or more 
essential amino acids. Signs of anemia and 
nervous disorders have been found in some cases 
and, more important, also in their children (see 
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the work of Wokes et all, American J. Clinical 
Nutrition, Vol 2, pp 73 and 83, and Vol 3, pp 375 
and 385). 


All major religions have outlined the benefits} . 


of fasting. Unfortunately the nutritionists have 
shown fasting to lead to muscular weakness, 
bradycardia, ketosis and acidosis, and to be a 
hazard to well-being, particularly in ill health. 
But while one can look with tolerance on religious 
fasting, it is hard to keep from laughing at the 
claims of some believers, such as the stigmatic 
Thérése Neumann, to have maintained a total 
fast for years sustained only by the will of God. 

After a century of Darwinism, anti-evolutionists 
are becoming rarer, but there are still one or two 
thriving pockets of resistance. All have religious 
motives and support. The Catholic Church, which 
has never ‘ officially’ recognized human evolu- 
tion, has always been the source of militant anti- 
evolutionists. Hilaire Belloc’s Companion to Mr 
Wells’ Outline of History was full of a pomposity 
and self-satisfaction that is nowadays rare, even 
in Catholics. Wells’ reply to this unscientific out- 
burst (Mr Belloc Objects, Watts) is a small 
masterpiece. More recent anti-evolution is to be 
found in Arthur Lunn’s Flight from Reason, 
which is probably the most misnamed book in 
the world. 

But the strongest outpost of nineteenth century 
biology still surviving is the Anglican ‘ Evolution 
Protest Movement’, which is active in both 
England and New Zealand. This organization 
publishes dozens of booklets on anti-evolution 
containing arguments many of which were satis- 
factorily answered by Thomas Huxley! The 
Jehovah’s Witnesses maintain a similar series of 
publications containing identical fallacious argu- 
ments, but it is the Seventh Day Adventists who 
have created the most laughable literature on 
anti-evolution. Their mainstay is the work of 
Prof George McCready Price, who is the author 
of a number of textbooks and popular works on 
Geology. 

Price’s main thesis is that the ages of geological 
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strata are much more recent than orthodox geolo- 


gists claim (see his The Geological Ages Hoax, 


Fleming H. Revell Co). Of course, dating tech- 
niques using radioactivity have shown his claims 
to be completely erroneous, but this has not 
stopped the anti-evolutionists from quoting his 
opinions. 

Disappointed by the failure of science to pro- 
duce evidence contrary to evolution, many anti- 
evolutionists have provided their own. For 
example, the late Colonel James Churchyard 


claimed to possess evidence demonstrating that 


Man was specially created by God in the Pliocene 
Period on a large Pacific island named Mu. This 
land was supposed to have slipped under the 
ocean. Orthodox geologists have failed to find 
any evidence of Mu. Churchward’s claims are 
outlined in a series of books written in his old 
age and published by Washburn Press in the 
1930s. 


Mathematics and Moonshine 


While it is at first sight surprising to find 
people seriously doubting biological evolution, it 
is not so odd when one considers that religion has 
managed ‘to keep the flat earth controversy going 
for several centuries. The last major outpost of 
this fantastic medieval belief is Zion, Illinois. 
Even here it has waned considerably following the 
death of Wilbur Glenn Voliva, the Dean of flat- 
earthers and Prophet of the Christian Apostolic 
Church in Zion. Among Voliva’s other eccentrici-- 
ties. which he pressed upon his followers was a 
prohibition on the eating of oysters. 

Spiritualism has had its ‘scientific’ side for 
over a century, yet the world is still waiting for 
a conclusive demonstration of a spirit. Some inter- 
esting information about the workings of the 
unconscious mind has been produced, but not 
one. iota of reliable evidence for an after-world 
or for the survival of the personality after death 
has been found. Urged on by a desire to find 
something immaterial in Man, the parapsycholo- 
gists, such as Prof J. B. Rhine, have conducted 
millions of tests guessing unseen cards and trying 
to influence the fall of dice. While they have 
demonstrated the difficulty of conducting such 
experiments under conditions excluding fraud and 
unconscious perception, they have found little to 
convince the majority of psychologists of the 
existence of telepathy and psychokinesis. 

Some statistically significant correlations have 


been obtained by Dr S. G. Soal in recent years, 
but precisely what they prove is anyone’s guess. 
This failure of parapsychology to produce any 
striking, or even repeatable, results has not de- 
terred its proponents from widely publicizing their 
work and claiming for it the most wide implica- 
tions. 

The Great Pyramid has been another source of 
numerous errors. In 1859, the year of The Origin 
of Species, there appeared a book that was as 
mistaken as Darwin’s was right. The book was 
The Great Pyramid and the author John Taylor. 
It was the first of a series by various authors pro- 
claiming that the Pyramid was a religious monu- 
ment in code. Taylor was unable to believe that a 
heathen Egyptian could have constructed anything 
so fine as the Pyramid and forcefully stated his 
belief that the architect was a Hebrew, probably 
Noah. 

The nonsense was continued by Professor 
Charles Piazzi Smyth (see his Life and Work at 
the Great Pyramid), who claimed, among other 
things, that the casing stones were equal to the 
sacred cubit of the Bible and that measurements 
of the ratios of various dimensions of the Pyramid 
confirmed Bishop Ussher’s date of creation, 4004 
Bc. Some of the current beliefs of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are based on the views of their founder, 
Charles Taze Russell, about the Great Pyramid. 
According to Russell, the Second Coming of Jesus’ 
occurred in 1874 and the forty years until the 
end of the world in 1914 was the time for the 
gathering of the faithful. 

The ‘ flying saucer’ cults are largely independ- 
ent of the various religions, but some people have 
combined the two, with such startling beliefs as 
that Jesus' is now on Venus and is directing the 
saucers. Two recent books, allegedly written by 
a Venusian scientist, illustrate the depth to which 
pseudo-scientists can sink in their combination of 
the occult, the religious, and the just plain non- 
sense (see Venus Speaks and The Race to the 
Moon, published by Regency Press). 

But so fantastic are some pseudo-scientists that 
established religious sects are unwilling to accept 
them as members. In such cases the result is 
usually a new religion. For example, Alfred 
William Lawson, an inventor and baseball player 
turned critic of relativity, has established what he 
believes to be a fundamental new science that he 
modestly names ‘Lawsonomy’. Undisturbed by 
the highly unfavourable reception it has had, 
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Lawson has founded his own university to teach 
his subject and his own churches to preach 
a religion based on Lawsonomy. The Dianetics 
and Scientology cults of Ron Hubbard have done 
very similar things and have introduced into their 
very dubious system of psychoanalysis concepts 
of reincarnation, life energy, and related topics 
bordering on religion and mysticism. 

What is the answer to this problem? How is it 
possible to combat in the minds of the average 
person the deliberate scientific untruths put about 


by the various religious sects? There is only one 
answer. Education. It is the task of our educa- 
tional system to turn out people with a knowledg 

of both the results and methods of the sciences 

It is also the task of somebody to see that accurate 
popularization of new scientific work reaches the 
general public. Only then will it be possible for 
people to see how ridiculous all these apparently 
scientific claims are, and how it is only by fakes, 
and frauds of this kind that a compromise can} 
be made between Science and the religions. 


MAN HIS OWN ENEMY 


by H. L. MALTBY 


Evolution of the brain has led to imbalance 
and a number of psychosomatic 


AN is usually dis- 

M tinguished from other 
animals by his superior 
brainpower. This has given him 
mastery of the world; outside 
science fiction, no one thinks he 
need fear competition. Conse- 
quently we tend to regard those 
. extra folds in the cerebral cortex 
which have made such domin- 
ance possible as an index of 
progress. We may not regard 
ourselves as little lower than the 
angels, but we believe we are a 
good deal higher than the chim- 


anzee. 

Occasionally, however, an un- 
easy doubt arises. The brain 
which can weigh the stars can 
also split the atom. Suppose all 
this cleverness about which we 
boast results in bringing the 
human race to a nasty end? It 
could happen. 

If we avoid that catastrophe 
there is another possible threat 
to progress. We may find our- 
selves in a brave new world with 
little to do except contract gas- 
tric ulcers and other psycho- 
somatic ailments while we sit in 
front of dials controlling vast 
automatic factories. We should 
then be the victims of over- 
specialization of the brain, with 
our dyspepsia and.. coronary 
thrombosis to remind us that 


we have bodies as well as minds, 
frustrated instincts as well as 
super-intellects. 

Such is the cautionary tale 
unfolded by Dr A. T. W. 
Simeons in Man’s Presumptuous 
Brain (Longman’s, 25s). It is a 
fascinating, provocative book, 
one-sided perhaps, but refresh- 
ingly original. I differ sharply 
with some of the author’s con- 
clusions, but he forces me to 
think very hard. 


Mechanics of Fear 


Moreover it is a book that 
could be misunderstood, in spite 
of the clear, vigorous style in 
which it is written, unless it is 
read carefully. For Dr Simeons 
is not presenting yet another 
popular version of irrationalism. 
He is not advocating a return 
to ‘thinking with the blood’. He 
is not complaining because evo- 
lution has given us a brain 
capable of knowing itself, but 
because it does not know itself 
well enough. 

We need more knowledge not 
less—knowledge of the dangers 
of over-specialization of one 
organ to the detriment of the 
organism as a whole. Psycho- 
analysis has shown that conflicts 
of which we are not conscious 
are responsible for much irra- 


diseases 


tional behaviour. They can be 
resolved by bringing them into 
the light of consciousness. So, 
according to Dr Simeons, 
physiological processes of which 
we are unaware, originally 
evolved to deal with situations 
that seldom arise today, produce 
a crop of diseases. 

Part of the body reacts to 
danger, for example, precisely 
as it did far back in the scale 
of evolution. When we are 
frightened our muscles tense, 
our skin prickles and sweats, 
our gastric juices are inhibited, 
we are poised for flight. Again, 
if we are frustrated, we become 
angry, adrenalin flows, increased 
Sugar gives us the extra energy 
necessary for attack. 

_ In modern civilized life, how- 
ever, these animal reactions are 
mostly unnecessary. When a 
man is frightened by the threat 
of unemployment his body pre- 
pares to behave as it would if 
he were back in the primeval 
forest and a tiger suddenly 
growled. If he quarrels with 
someone, his muscles behave as 
though he were about to fight 
it out; but nothing happens. 
Messages run furiously from a 
primitive part of the brain, the 
diencephalon, throughout the 


body; but a more recent de- 
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velopment of the brain, the 
cerebral cortex, intervenes to 
stop flight or fight. 

The circumstances of modern 

life have no use for the energy 
that is discharged. What be- 
comes of it? The answer is that 
hes the} it sets up a variety of undesir- 
ible for able activities in the bodily 
arently} organs. 
y fakes, Suppose, for example, we have 
: cause for anxiety but shut our 
Ise Cay eyes to the painful facts. The 
S. diencephalon cannot discriminate 
between this kind of anxiety and 
physical fear. It mobilizes de- 
fences more suitable for an en- 
counter with a tiger. It gets the 
body ready either for escape 
or attack, neither of which is 
really possible. 

We fall prey to one of the 
so-called stress diseases. We get 
nervous indigestion, peptic 
ulcers, coronary thrombosis. The 
list of psychosomatic diseases 
has grown, It includes disorders 
of the heart and blood vessels, 


nly one 
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erage the upper and lower digestive 
<a tract, and even a type of 
diabetes. 

which What used to be talked about 
ginall loosely as ‘mind over matter’ 
alae was rightly suspect in orthodox 


medicine. Yet every doctor knew 
that emotion played a part in 
illness. A bottle of coloured 


roduce 


ste water or a visit to a faith-healer 
sometimes worked wonders. 
the: Sensational cures at famous 
‘ Patch shrines were real enough, but 
meal they had a natural explanation. 
\ibite A simple illustration of the 
Aanine effect of emotion is taken by Dr 
on od Simeons from his experience in 
cholera epidemics. He worked 
pe for eighteen years in India, 
8Y} where he did important research 
malaria, plague, and leprosy. 
sia He noticed that the healthy 
ning adolescent, busy mother, and 
threat “ase-earning father were more 
gee often stricken by cholera than 
fr “¢) young children and the old and 
ddenl Why is this? Cholera is caused 
by swallowing a microbe. The 
normal human stomach contains 
enough acid to kill this microbe 
almost instantly. Fear stops the 
en a flow of acid in the stomach, so 
™ the in the case of cholera those who 
t the} af least terrified, either because 
a dal they are too young to under- 


stand or too old to care, have 
a better chance of survival. On 
the other hand, the bacillus of 
plague is injected straight into 
the blood by the bite of a rat- 
flea, and psychosomatic factors 
do not apply. 

Medical opinion may be 
divided about some of the ex- 
planations which Dr Simeons 
offers, but he is pioneering in 
territory that has only lately 
been opened up. He debunks 
the mystification which once 
surrounded psychosomatic _ ill- 
ness. He shows the material 


mechanism—the way in which 
‘the unconscious’, as psychia- 
trists call it, works. 

Once we grasp the neural 
and chemical basis, the puzzle 
makes sense. Man is divided 
against himself. He _ carries 
around a primitive apparatus 
which he is too apt to forget 
or disown. It revenges itself for 
this neglect. 

In the first part of the book 
Dr Simeons briefly re-tells the 
story of evolution from this 
point of view. Our ancestors 
evolved successfully by estab- 
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These stages in the evolution of brain from reptile to mammal show 
thé remarkable development of the cerebral cortex in ‘homo sapiens’ 
while the primitive centres remained stationary ats 
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lishing close coordination be- 
tween the cortex and the brain- 
stem. This solved most of the 
problems they had to meet. But 
a totally new situation began 
about half-a-million years ago 
when artefacts made their ap- 
pearance, 

Once man learned to use tools 
and weapons, he was less de- 
pendent on the automatic 
responses of the diencephalon. 
Faced with danger he could 
stand his ground, plan moves 
ahead, resort to artificial aids. 
And so the instincts came under 
conscious control. As culture 
advanced, fear, rage, hunger, 
sleep, and sex required some 
measure of cortical approval 
though they still belonged to 
the region ruled by the more 
primitive brain. 

New emotions were developed 
—-pity, sadness, shame, regret, 
hope, curiosity, guilt, and awe. 
We may wince at this ruthless 
analysis. For example: 

Man’s lofty virtues of courage 
and bravery, when sex is not in- 
volved, are a product of civiliza- 
tion. In early Stone Age Man any 
show of valour would have been 
a dangerous and despicable vice. 
Even today, when non-sexual 
honour evokes heroism, it is 
psychologically pertinent to inquire 
whether the real motive is not fear 
of disgrace. 

I think this carries the reduc- 
tive method too far. Dr Simeons 
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may interpret heroism as due to 
fear of public opinion, but he is 
not entitled to state it as an 
established fact. Nor do I think 
that the pity we feel for the 
suffering of others is always self- 
pity in disguise. Unless we recog- 
nize that genuine novelty occurs 
in the evolutionary process—that 
new qualities emerge which can- 
not be reduced to previous ones 
—we are committed to a 
‘mechanistic’ view which the 
author himself deplores when 
he criticizes the too-ready resort 
to surgery. Morality is not ex- 
actly equivalent to an artefact. 

There is also some confusion 
in his attitude to religion. He 
writes: 

Until technical or scientific ad- 
vance fully relieves him of a 
threat, man_ seeks _ protection 
against that threat in magic or 
religion. He uses the comforts of 
religion to span the gap between 
the realization of a threat and its 
conquest by scientific means. Once 
the threat has been fully removed 
by technical advance it ceases to 
call for divine intervention. . 
With the progress of civilization 
the emphasis of religion shifts 
more and more to the hereafter, 
because death remains the one 
dread against which man has no 
hope of permanently protecting 
himself. 


Is this historically true? 
Homer and the early Hebrews 
offered no hope of personal sur- 
vival, but it can hardly be said 
that advanced technology had 
diverted attention to the here- 
after two thousand years ago. 
The early Christians were more 
intensely preoccupied with the 
next world than most Christians 
appear to be today despite the 
conquests of science. 

Even more perplexing is the 
statement that in the Middle 
Ages ‘religious dogma was not 
discussed and doubting and 
heresy were considered tanta- 
mount to insanity. Under such 
conditions religion provides a 
very satisfactory way of coping 
with diencephalic instinct-pres- 
sure’. 

It would be truer to say that 
in the Middle Ages very: little 
was discussed except religious 
dogma, but let that pass. The 
suggestion that Catholic Christi- 


anity relieves ‘instinct-pressure’ 
is astounding. One of _ the 
reasons offered is Catholic oppo- 
sition to divorce. Defending his 
own view that only a childless 
couple should be _ allowed 
divorce, he writes: 


Biologically wise, the Roman 
Catholic Church recognizes this 
to the extent that it will more 
readily grant an annulment to a 
childless marriage than to a fertile 
one. By refusing to grant a divorce 
it preserves, at least in principle, 
human monogamy. 


Drastic Remedy 


The point of the Vatican 
annulment, however, is not that 
there are no children but no 
consummation. The cult of vir- 
ginity, the extolling of celibacy, 
the fear of sex which has always 
characterized the Church’s atti- 
tude, makes little concession to 
the demands of the instincts. 

The Church would be hor- 
rified at some of Dr Simeons’ 
views on sex, especially his easy 
tolerance towards bisexuality. 
Although he can speak from ex- 
perience of India and I cannot, 
I nevertheless regard with mis- 
giving his praise of adolescent 
marriages. Only long absence 
abroad could lead him to think 
it is realistic to advise marriage 
of young teenagers in the West 
—and to assume that parents or 
the Welfare State could be per- 
suaded to support them and their 
babies. Nor will young people 
today accept arranged marriages. 

But within the confines of his 
own subject Dr Simeons has 
important things to say. He lays 
his finger on some of the serious 
failings of our modern way of 
life and tries to show in a prac- 
tical manner how they can be 
corrected. The gist of his 
remedy is to substitute conscious 
understanding of the mechan- 
isms of instinct and repressed 
anxiety for the dangerous mud- 
dle which results from leaving 
the sub-conscious to work it out. 
The cortex must cease to be 
dictator and take the Old Adam 
into partnership. This happy 
compromise will scarcely appeal 
to the Christian West, though it 
may be compatible with some 
Eastern religions. 
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Teaching the Bible as Literature 


by PALMER A. HILTY 


This American method of giving religious 
instruction is of special interest to humanists 


United States, the teaching of the Bible is 

mainly in the hands of Christians broadly 
defined. The Bible is a book sacred to a cult and 
regarded as untouchable by its members. But now 
and then it is approached in university classes as 
a cultural product just as the works of Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe are. I shall describe 
how this is attempted in Washington State Uni- 
versity. The method is of practical interest to all 
humanists concerned with religious education. 

At the beginning of the course the humanistic 
approach is genteelly adumbrated. The Bible is 
presented not as a book that came full-panoplied 
like Athena from the brow of a high God but 
as a collection of little books (biblia) produced 
over some thirteen or fourteen hundred years by 
men in varying cultural circumstances. It may 
therefore reasonably be expected to reflect cul- 
tural accretions and differing points of view. 

The approach is chronological, following an 
order generally accepted by scholars. Hence in 
the Old Testament the prophets Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, and Isaiah chapters one to thirty-nine are 
read at the outset ; then later Deuteronomy, I and 
II Samuel, I and II Kings, Job; later still the 
Pentateuch and Proverbs ; at the end Daniel and 
some Psalms. In the New Testament some half- 
dozen epistles ascribed to Paul come first ; these 
are followed by the synoptic gospels and the 
Apocalypse ; the course ends with the gospel of 
John and the pastoral epistles. Esoteric disputes 
over chronology are avoided though reasons for 
accepting the general chronological scheme are 
adduced. 

This chronological approach serves admirably 
to show that the books of the Bible were written 
by men of certain temperaments and conviction 
amid certain crises and cultural conditions. It 
relates these writings to time and place, giving 
them a local habitation and a name. It also 
shows development in thought and attitude. For 
example, new moon and sabbath are hateful to 
Jahwe in Isaiah 1:13 and Hosea 2:11, perhaps 


to of iE most Western countries, certainly in the 


being Babylonian borrowings ; but some hundreds 
of years later the sabbath is not only accepted 
but an integral part of the Jahwe cult; so much 
so that it is woven into the creation myths in 
the opening chapters of Genesis and its observ- 
ance made mandatory in the Decalogue (Exodus 
20: 8-12). The concept of Jahwe is seen developing 
from a thunder God in the mountains to a war 
God, then into a tribal divinity enforcing ethical 
notions, and finally into a monotheistic deity 
conceived of as valid everywhere. 


Explaining the Prophets 

The student is able to observe the literary 
principle of ‘ complexification ’— i.e. the tendency 
of later versions to accumulate details. The stories 
of Elijah in I Kings are in general more restrained 
than the very similar tales of Elisha in II Kings, 
suggesting that the stories of Elijah are earlier, of 
Elisha later. Incidentally II Kings 4:44 is a kind 
of proto-item in the ‘fish and loaves’ found in 
Matthew 14:20, Mark 6:43, and Luke 9:17. 
Instructive from this point of view of complexi- 
fication is a reading of the various resurrection 
versions in the gospels. 

Beginning with the prophets Amos and Hosea 
and Micah introduces the students at once to men 
speaking out vigorously against social abuses or 
what they considered as such. As the course con- 
tinues, the students little by little become accus- 
tomed to associating prophecy with forthright 
castigation of evil, which is itself presented as 
something that frustrates life rather than violates 
a divine code. The prophets come to stand out 
as courageous individuals working for social re- 
form often at the risk of their skin. 

When a prophet writes ‘Thus says the Lord’, 
or ‘The Lord said to me’, or when he makes 
the Lord say ‘ Behold, I am bringing upon you 
a nation from afar’, the question arises of why 
this form of locution. Though the brain-washed 
take these as literal reports of a god, it is our 
view that these are merely the most powerfully 
persuasive rhetorical devices available at a given 
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time and place in human culture for achieving 
certain ends, the expression of terribly earnest 
men, not of divine mouthpieces. 

Although in this approach the word ‘ prophecy ’ 
is limited to mean vigorous forth-telling, it is 
widely taken to mean foretelling. In fact, 
prophecy as foretelling is one of the chief argu- 
ments adduced for the validity of Christianity. 
How, it may be asked, do we cross this vast 
Serbonian bog where armies whole have sunk? 


Fact and Fiction 


In the first place, prophecy as foretelling is not 
often an issue. When it is it falls under two cate- 
gories. One, foretelling in such general terms that 
no special agency need be invoked to explain it. 
E.g. if one short-changes or steals or murders, 
one may expect retribution. Two, when long- 
range foretelling seems to be involved, it can be 
shown to be history written in the guise of 
prophecy. Thus the book of Daniel, purporting 
to derive from the time of Nebuchadnezzar in 
the sixth century BC, can quite easily be demon- 
strated to originate much later, most likely around 
165 Bc during the Maccabean revolt. 

In the second place, the alleged fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecies in the New Testament 
falls mostly under two heads. One, quoting out of 
context: e.g. after concocting the barefaced fic- 
tion of Matthew 1:18-21, the author drags in 
Isaiah 7:14 by the hair to strengthen his case: 
‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel.’ The 
Hebrew ha-almah is not a virgin but a maid of 
marriageable age, and the verb harah is not a 
future but a perfect tense representing a past 
and completed action ; indeed the RSV in a foot- 
note adds ‘ Or is with child and shall bear’. And 
importantly, Isaiah was not speaking of hypo- 
thetical events over seven hundred years later 
but about a sign to King Ahaz of Judah in a 
prophecy which by an odd quirk failed miserably. 

Two, inventing to fit preconceived notions: e.g. 
the tale about a couple in Nazareth of Galilee, 
north of Samaria, going to Bethlehem, south of 
Jerusalem, for a tax registration is about as 
plausible as making a citizen of the town of 
London go to Edinburgh for a similar registra- 
tion. But the Messiah was reputedly to come out 
of Bethlehem, the city of David (Micah 5:2); 
so to Bethlehem the parents went. And since 
Hosea. 11:1 says ‘ out of Egypt I called my son’, 
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somebody invented the tale about the flight to 
Egypt (Matthew 2: 12-16). 

Does this rational approach throw the baby 
out with the bath water? It does not; instead it 
gives the work at hand its meat and chief raison 
détre, something solid for the student to come 
to grips with. Moreover this critical approach is 
made necessary by the traditional Christian view) T! 
shared by many students that Biblical poetry, is th 


rhetorical symbols, antique folklore, and passion [if y 
ate convictions are literal, eternal truths. They are) the 
forced to examine their basic assumptions. 

Some students are indoctrinated with the view 
that the Bible does not conflict with scien 
because God made Nature and gave man the 
Bible. But the creation in Genesis took six days;) TEL 
the scientific account covers several billion years, 
To harmonize this discrepancy some apologists TE 
quote II Peter 3:8, that with the Lord a thousand 
years are as one day. But that is a forlorn hope. T 
The Hebrew word for day in Genesis is yom, the 
routine word for a twenty-four-hour day. sibil 

The appeal is made on the ground that thep the 
Bible is a body of writings with out contradic- pa 
tions. By contradictions is not meant simply® gkil 
verbal differences like ‘Bear one another’s§ and 
burdens’ (Galatians 6:2) and ‘each man willp ent 
have to bear his own load’ (Galatians 6:15). It a 
means fundamental doctrines at odds with onef ma. 
another. The New Testament doctrine of resurrec-} whe 
tion entailing reward in a heaven and apparently§ triv 
punishment in a hell contradicts the teaching off 
death as the final end of individual life which is ra 
found in Ecclesiastes 3:19, Job 7:7-10, Psalm) a 
6:5, and elsewhere. A teacher bent on bowing tof doc 
piosities over him could easily slur over the cited} ™@ 
contradiction and others like it. And students oh 
might be none the wiser ; the more is the pity. Mr 

An issue that constantly arises in some classes is} Th 
whether the sincerity and conviction of the writers) Ru 


of the Bible does not verify the truth claims made the 


by them. The only honest answer is that it does an 
not. Praying to a god demonstrates nothing about? jog 
the existence of such a god. It merely shows the} the 


power of cultural conditioning ; some might say of} ing 
miseducation. Acting on the view that droughts, 
earthquakes, and other natural calamities are} wh 
brought about by a god angered by men dis-} ob 
obedient to his commands, or neglectful in their 
worship, proves neither the existence of such a eff 
deity nor the causual nexus implied. Stories about bet 
floating axe-heads, walking on water, raising up} jg | 
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people dead three or four days, are no mark of 
divinity, only of aboriginal ignorance in both the 
writers and in those who believe them and act on 
their beliefs. Holding a proposition as true and 
acting as though it were does not.verify it; nor 
is there any use in acting as, though a proposition 
were true short of some teetering evidence that it is. 

The basic philosophic assumption of our work 

poetry, is that of John 8:32: ‘ You will know the truth 
passion [if you work long, hard, and honestly at it!], and 


the truth will make you free.’ 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 


ELEVISION given 
rise to a new type of 
drama with unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Compare, for example, 
the Somerset Maugham adapta- 
tions (ITV) with The Wind and 
the Sun (BBC). The former are 
skilfully built out of short stories 
and belong to the world of 
entertainment, but the latter is 
much closer to the documentary. 
Somerset Maugham is such a 
master of his craft that even 
when the situation seems con- 
trived, or selected from some 
true but unusual happening, he 
never fails to delight. But he is 
frankly and consciously telling 
a good story. By contrast the 
documentary drama takes its 
material from everyday happen- 
ings. Nice wives do not ordin- 
arily murder their husbands, like 
Mrs Skinner in Before the Party. 
They may leave them, like 
Ruth Miller in The Wind and 
the Sun, after quarrels. 

One had the feeling during 
this play by Colin Morris of 
looking through the keyhole of 
the house next door and watch- 
ing a marriage break up. This is 
surely how it often happens, 
with faults on both sides to 
which the parties concerned are 
obtusely blind. 

We watched the demoralizing 
effect on the children, who 
became pawns in the battle 
between rival egos. The author 
is himself a marriage counsellor 


Finally, what of the poetry, the sublimity of 
language, the charming human tales with which 
the Bible, especially the Old Testament, teems? 
Although the critical set of mind is constantly 
assumed, it is overtly applied only now and then. 
Much of the time is spent on perusing the text 
and noting the glories of the language. But my 
purpose here has not been to give a conspectus 
of the whole course but rather some notion of 
the philosophic approach in teaching the Bible as 


literature at one American state university. 


and no doubt drew on his ex- 
perience. Fortunately he avoided 
the temptation of making the 
counsellor in the play succeed 
in what was essentially a hope- 
less task. There could be no 
happy ending. 

Another keyhole perspective 
Was attempted in “The Road to 
Carey Street’ (BBC). This was 
a straightforward documentary 
in that it purported to show just 
what happened when a small, 
one-man business failed. Unfor- 
tunately it exaggerated the 
harshness of officialdom. The 
facts are brutal enough and 
need no overpainting. 

Insights 

It is interesting to note how 
the authentic note of the docu- 
mentary is entering the drama 
and strengthening it, while at 
the same time what is presented 
as a real-life picture, such as a 
day in a hospital, or the work 
of a probation officer, is so 
often falsified by the injection 
of an artificial story. 

I am purposely calling atten- 
tion to this type of programme 
to correct the impression some 
people have that humanists are 
more interested in theories about 
life than in life itself. If you 
want to appreciate art you must 
look at pictures, not read 
treatises on esthetics. Equally, 
you can get more insight into 
moral problems from a good 
play or novel than from all the 
dreary textbooks on ethics. 

Not that we could not do with 
more really stimulating discus- 


AND RADIO 


sions. A distinguished panel met 
to talk about capital punishment 
under the genial chairmanship 
of Sir John Wolfenden. But the 
arguments on both sides are now 
so well known that there seemed 
nothing new to say except pos- 
sibly on the general question of 
whether the sole object of pun- 
ishment should be to deter. It 
was pointed out that a deterrent 
might be effective and yet too 
monstrous to adopt. This would 
have been an interesting line if 
it had been pursued. One had to 
pick it up on Sound (Third 
Programme). 

Dr Bronowski’s ‘Insight’ has 
had a rather mixed reception by 
the critics. Why they should 
suppose that the psychological 
theories of Piaget which he 
drew upon at the beginning 
would seem ‘obvious’ and ‘ele- 
mentary’ to the average viewer 
I cannot understand. The same 
could hardly be said of his 
account of the atomic construc- 
tion of matter. I felt he tried to 
cover too much ground in the 
time permitted. But few more 
thrilling spectacles can have 
been viewed on the screen than 
the awe-inspiring explosions on 
the sun, and the sight of galaxies 
in collision. 


Where Humanism Began 


Unquestionably Paul of 
Tarsus was very well done. The 
story of this intrepid missionary 
provides ample opportunities for 
dramatic excitement. It so hap- 
pens that I am allergic to St 
Paul. I preferred Compton 
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Mackenzie’s delightful commen- 
tary on ‘The Glory that was 
Greece’. Interrupting the nar- 
rative with contemporary allu- 
sions brought the breath of life 
into what might have been in 
less skilful hands a tour in a 


museum of antiquities. The 
photography was superb. 

Our culture, science, and 
humanism has its roots in 


ancient Greece. Its collapse was 
due to the inability of those 
amazing people to unite. The 
record of the modern world 
does not entitle us to judge 
them. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


RELIGION ON 
THE AIR 


E are constantly being 
W «: that television has 
killed radio. The report 


is greatly exaggerated. In its 
latest Annual Report, just pub- 
lished, the BBC assures us that 
over twenty million people listen 
in to sound broadcasts every 
day. Another pointer: sales of 
TV sets are falling off, while 
those of radio are on the in- 
crease. 

There is no necessary rivalry 
between the two media: both 
have their place and may even 
supplement each other some- 
times. The practice of the BBC 
of repeating the sound track of 
important television programmes 
on radio is much to be com- 
mended. 

One such occasion recently 
was John Freeman’s ‘Face to 
Face’ with Lord Reith. My col- 


league has commented on this, 
but plain ‘Mr. Reith’ was one 
of the founding fathers of BBC 
radio. An autocrat and _indi- 
vidualist, he is boundlessly ambi- 
tious, though ambition for him, 
he quibbled, means not power 
but the ‘full stretching’ of all 
one’s powers, There was some- 
thing pathetic in this child of 
the manse, now fallen on evil 
days, posing as a strong man 
flexing his muscles before the 
mike. 

His lack of success since he 
left the BBC (‘virtual collapse’ 
is how he described it himself) 
must be put down to the fact, 
noted by Sir Winston Churchill, 
that he is difficult to get on with. 
His account of how he ran the 
BBC almost reminded me of 
some of Stalin’s methods. 

“Your own particular view, 
for instance of religion’, asked 
Mr Freeman, ‘was the one that 
the BBC took collectively. 
Would you not agree? Ans- 
wer: ‘It was taken by me and 
accepted by the others.’ 

While we have to thank Lord 
Reith for a dominie’s insistence 
on the educative role of radio, 
the religious bias he at the same 
time imported into it is unhap- 
pily still with us. Year after year 
the BBC Handbook contains 
the reminder that the principal 
aim of religious broadcasting is 
to present the ‘main stream of 
Christian tradition’. 

Earlier this year Lord Chorley 
drew attention in the House of 
Lords to the fact that an im- 
portant statement as to freedom 
of controversy in_ religious 
broadcasting which had been 
appearing in the Handbook for 
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several years suddenly 
dropped. That would indeed be 
to out-Reith Reith! The reply 
given to Lord Chorley was that 
no particular significance at- 
taches to the omission. 

Two items of special interest 
for humanists during the past 
month have been the Presi- 
dential Election and the his- 
toric visit of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Rome. Both 
were ‘aired’ in programmes in- 
cluding Radio Link. To my mind 
more bigotry was evinced among 
the non-Catholics than among 
Catholics. A plague on both 
their houses, say I. 


The Church Divided 


What the former feared if 
Kennedy won was a further 
stiffening of America’s attitude 
towards China and the dis- 
couragement of birth control in 
countries which receive Ameri- 
can aid. As a result of all.this 
public argument, however, the 
continent—which is predomin- 
antly Protestant of one shade 
or another—has now been 
alerted to the danger. 

The other matter to which I 
refer—and it is not unrelated 
to the first—is the attempts be- 
ing made to unify the Churches, 
otherwise the Ocecumenical 
Movement. This also figured in 
many of the broadcasts, with 
Mr Tom Driberg, among others, 
taking part. We were told that 
both the Archbishop and the 
Pope are good fellows. full of 
bonhomie, and should get on 
well together. (Let’s hope the 
visit will not put ideas into his 
English Grace’s head, such as 
installing a regiment of Swiss 
Guards of his own in Lambeth 
Palace!) 

Nobody seriously thought the 
meeting would be anything more 
than a gesture. One Catholic 
spokesman was honest enough 
to admit there was little chance 
of the Vatican departing from 
its traditional course: union was 
a distant prospect to be kept in 
view, however. If and when that 
union comes, I fear it can only 
mean one thing—namely, Rome 
swallowing up the rest. Beware 
of the Big Bad Wolf! 

A. D. COHEN 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


HUMANISTISCHE REDEN 
UND VORTRAEGE, by W. 
Jaeger. Second, enlarged edition 
(W. de Gruyter & Co, Berlin). 
Recently there was some discus- 
sion in these pages about what 
‘Humanism’ means, There can 
be no doubt, surely, that human- 
ism, in the first instance, refers 
to the revival of Greek learning 
in the Renaissance, when, in- 
deed, the word was coined. 
This revival re-established the 
rational attitude which had been 
almost extinguished by the re- 
ligious fury of Christianity 
during the Dark Ages. Greek 
science was rediscovered, first 
within the camp of the Aristo- 
telians and Averroists, when 
they began to discuss the prob- 
lems connected with motion 
and ballistics. Thus arose the 
School of Paris formulating a 
new theory of impetus. Yet this 
return to physics would not 
have sufficed to change the 
climate of opinion from dogma- 
tism to free thought that made 
possible the birth of modern 
science, The criticism of Aristo- 
telian theory, even though it was 
concerned with experience and 
natural phenomena, was not 
enough. The humanists of the 
Renaissance, as Professor Jaeger 
remarks in his new book, wanted 
to return to the ideals of clas- 
sical civilization—that is, they 
were ‘men of this world’ and 
cherished the Greek concept of 
Man. These men were mainly 
Platonists, like Ficino and Pico 
della Mirandola. They were 
philosophical idealists rather 
than empirically minded as were 
the Aristotelians: all the same, 
their wish for free, rational dis- 
cussion was needed to help 
bring about modern science. 
There was, however, still 
another, and in fact the most 
important party among the 
humanists. This is represented 
by the followers of Lucretius, 
through whom the atomism of 
Democritus, Leucippus, and 
Epicurus was transmitted. 

The Pre-Socratic philosophers 
were, indeed, the main begetters 


of modern science. This first 
phase of Greek philosophy 
ended with the conception of 
the atom. ‘This speculative 
movement’, to quote Professor 
Jaeger again, ‘with its bold 
rational approach . . . came to 
a standstill when the sophists 
turned their backs to all specula- 
tion... and... concentrated 
on the practical task of human 
education’, Socrates started to 
preach and Plato began to con- 
struct his ideology. This second 
phase of Greek philosophy 
represents in some ways a down- 
fall, however brilliant it was in 
other ways. For, as Professor 
Jaeger says, ‘Plato has arrived 
again at the same point at which 
the Greek way had started. The 
world of Plato like that of 
Homer may be described as at 
once anthropocentric and theo- 
centric’. Nevertheless, Platonism 
contributed to the birth of 
science, because it directed 
attention to man’s nature, to the 
inner world. Science arose in the 
Renaissance, because both the 
external as well as the inner 
world, both nature and human 
nature, were equally questioned 
and investigated. This was ex- 
actly the Greek attitude towards 
knowledge, namely, to see that 
both the knower and what is to 
be known are related to one 
another. The Greeks understood 
that the inner and the outer 
world are not independent of 
one another, that there exists a 
harmony between what a man 
feels and what he knows. For 
this reason, Greek philosophy 
has remained an ideal to be fol- 
lowed, an education—paideia— 
that we must. undergo if we 
want to have a_ balanced, 
rational outlook. 

These are some of _ the 
thoughts that come to one’s 
mind when reading Professor 
Jaeger’s book. He is of course 
the great Platonist, and nearly 
all of his essays in this book 
deal with Plato’s philosophy. 
Most of the essays are written 
in German, only the last two 
are in English; and all of 


them are popular, after-dinner 
speeches. What must interest us 
today is the origin and develop- 
ment of humanism, what 
‘humanism’ means. Then we find 
that science and the concern for 
human welfare in this world is 
what, historically, humanism 
has stood for. E.H. HUurTTEN. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
WINIFRED HOLTBY AND 
VERA BRITTAIN. Edited by 
Brittain and Geoffrey 
Handley-Taylor (A. Brown & 
Sons, Ltd, £3 3s). Vera Brittain 
has told the story of the first 
part of her own life in her auto- 
biography, Testament of Youth, 
and the story of her friend, 
Winifred Holtby, in the bio- 
graphy, Testament of Friend- 
ship. Now we are given a hither- 
to unpublished correspondence, 
a collection of letters between 
these two remarkable women, 
to supplement the other 
accounts, and it does so in most 
vivid fashion. The letters tingle 
with life and glow with the 
warmth of a loyal and generous 
mutual affection. Feminine 
friendships have not had their 
due recognition in literature, 
although Shakespeare immortal- 
ized one in The Winter's Tale, 
and it was a women who spoke 
unto another the words, ‘whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge’. 
Vera Brittain and Winifred 
Holtby were so well attuned to 
one another that they could re- 
vise and correct one another’s 
proofs without consultation and 
could discuss embryonic ideas 
for writing about with one 
another before these had actu- 
ally taken shape. They are 
essentially feminine in all their 
reactions, whether to the beau- 
ties of Nature and the interest 
of events and persons or to the 
difficulties encountered in the 
exercise of their art. The chief 
obstacle is lack of time, owing 
to excessive and _ persistent 
family claims to which men 
writers are not subjected. In her 
preface Vera Brittain expresses 
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a conviction that such demands 
are no longer made on the 
younger generation of women, 
but in this she is perhaps over- 
optimistic. 

As these two writers were so 
much together the correspond- 
ence is inevitably intermittent, 
usually written when they were 
parted on long journeys, Vera 
in the United States with her 
husband, Winifred on a lecture 
tour in South Africa. Her views 
on the situation in that unhappy 
country are as relevant today 
as they were more than thirty 
years ago. Some of the letters 
have been lost as the result of 
bombing, but enough have been 
preserved to make a collection 
of exceptional interest. It is a 
pity that they have been pub- 
lished in a limited expensive 
edition, but it should be possible 
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to obtain them at any public 
library. The reader who does so 
will be well rewarded. 


THE COLONIAL ERA, by 
Herbert Aptheker (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 21s). This first volume 
of an American history links 
early seventeenth century colon- 
ies to the eve of the Independ- 
ence War. The clear sub-heading 
of chapters at once suggests the 
firm interpretation of economic 
and social forms. It is a stark 
record of violence. There is the 
violent encounter with indigen- 
ous Indians, the harsh uprooting 
of West Africans to fill a 
vacuum of labour. There is the 
growing conflict with the mother 
country, and finally there are 
the internal class dissensions— 
indentured servants indeed were 
often little above chattel slaves. 

But perhaps the three most 
interesting and original chapters 
are those on the development 
of ideas. Certain writers have 
over-emphasized the importance 
of the Winthrops, Mathers, and 
Cottons—images of American 
respectability and success. Mr 
Aptheker, while avoiding the 
intolerant reaction of this age, 
fully represents the equally im- 
portant struggle against ortho- 
doxy: Roger Williams, Mrs 
Hutchinson, John Wise. The 
pioneering of these early lumin- 
aries against the witch-hunting 
establishment of sadistic theo- 
cracy makes a warming story. 
The course of the book leads 
convincingly to its final chapter, 
‘A New Nationality in a New 
World’. As a delegate from 
Charleston remarked to the 
Stamp Act Congress: ‘There 
ought to be no New England 
men, no New Yorker, etc, 
known on the continent, but all 
of us Americans.’ 


GERALD GARDNER: 
WITCH, by J. L. Bracelin 
(Octagon Press, 25s) could put 
a reader off in two ways. There 
is the unattractive type and poor 
photography. There is also the 
aura of sensationalism. Gerald 
Gardner is blurbed as the man 
who first revealed the present- 
day existence of the witch-cult 
in Britain. He is a witch himself 


and has known the ‘Great Beast 
Crowley, as well as Borneo 
Headhunters and the pygmy 
Sakis with their poisoned blow. 
pipe darts. Yet when we come 
to read our subject’s life story 
it seems rather a tame old hotch. 
potch of medium-poltergeist- 


telepathy all-sorts. SIR 

Such a negative view is, how-) pack 
ever, modified by the more per’ to a 
sonal aspect of this record and) had n 
Mr James Laver’s amusinglys His cl 
friendly foreword launches usp much 
well on to this. Gerald Gard attack 
ner has indeed lived a remark} ways 
ably active, varied, and devoted> oytsic 
life. He may be a crank, but hel be w 
is also a folklorist and archzolo} ment 
gist of repute. Those who havel ack a 
met him, moreover, testify to an! ynder 
independently warm personality} First, 
and strong beliefs, which in the presu 
author’s good phrase he finally} puma 
achieved at an age when many, fact | 
have long sunk into the ‘sullen| 4 sin 
reiterations of prejudice’. being 
THE SINGLE WOMAN, by ge 
Laura Hutton (Barrie & Rock-} more 
liff, 12s 6d) was first published) than 
in 1935 and addressed more tof ing 
doctors than to the two million} who 
single women themselves. It has thing 
already proved itself as an pope 
fluence in the clinical world off rr¢ 


depth psychology. For Dr 
Hutton’s scientific frankness is Sir 
matched by fine humanity. She 


advocates for doctors the utmost > a 
tact and gentleness for repres- of hi 
sions are not lifted by slick) | jhe 
interpretation. She recognizes} naty; 
that the basic problem of the lible 


single woman is loneliness and 
she goes on to consider the the : 
various compensations which are 


apt to receive facile criticism. Mam 
She shirks no aspect of 
many sided problem—sublima- loom: 
tion, masturbation, homosexu- doi 
ality, alcoholism, and drug ad- oune 
diction. 

Humanists will dissent from ‘irs 
part of her last chapter, on pone 
religious faith. But they will into 
respect her tolerance and her 
recognition of morbid drives ote 
within religion itself. This re-| 
vised edition should well serve dete 
a wider public of both men and -s | 
women who need to understand } la 
this still existing problem of = vod 
their age. only 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Recently I sent some 
back numbers of The Humanist 
to a young Dutch teacher who 
had not seen the journal before. 
His chief comment was that too 
much print was devoted to 
attacking the Church. It is al- 
ways valuable to have a fresh, 
outside point of view. It might 
be wise to consider this com- 
ment seriously. I should like to 
ask all young humanists—those 
under forty—two questions. 
First, should humanists, who 
presumably have the welfare of 


| humanity at heart, recognize the 


fact that many Churches make 
a sincere effort to help human 
beings in many different ways? 
Second, would humanism make 
a greater advance if it had a 
more positive approach rather 
than the negative one of criticiz- 
ing the weak points of those 
who are trying to achieve some- 
thing beneficial to mankind? — 
DorotHy PETERS, S. Croydon, 
Surrey. 


Sir,—I have been following 
the debate in recent issues of 
The Humanist about the ‘role 
of humanism’ with interest and 
I believe it really shows the 
nature of our group—no infal- 
lible head to give a final ruling. 
I feel the editor should handle 
the articles he receives in such 
a way that each issue of The 
Humanist contains at least one 
anti-religious article to remind 
humanists of the basic differ- 
ences between humanism and 
supernatural religions. 

I believe that the majority of 
members of our movement are 
converts and the rubbish driven 
into us during our early train- 
ing is still lurking in some com- 
partments of our minds. We 
must remember that psycholo- 
gists are agreed on the fact that 
the first few years of one’s life 
play a very important role in 
mental development and _ that 
only drastic measures could 


change beliefs acquired during 
this period. I feel these drastic 
measures could be found in anti- 
religious views based on reason. 
It is our duty to say regularly 
why we feel God exists only in 
the minds of those who believe 
in him; that he therefore has 
effect only on those who are 
possessed of such states of 
mind ; that to avert. catastrophe 
both to ourselves and in our 
environments the only salvation 
lies in the use of the tools of 
science to study our behaviour 
and that of the physical world 
in which we live. 

There is no doubt that our 
movement is a small one which 
might be blotted out by the 
propaganda of organized re- 
ligions unless we attack vigor- 
ously, guided by reason of 
course, not only to remove the 
remnants of the awkward beliefs 
in converted humanists (which 
most of us are) but also to keep 
religionists in their slow but 
steady retreat. 

I should like to suggest that 
in the event of a scarcity of 
articles of an _ anti-religious 
nature, the editor should re- 
publish some from _ previous 
issues of our glorious magazine. 
—O. A. Awojos!, Nigeria. 


Sir,—Again we had a good 
collection of articles and letters 
in the November Humanist. 
Two correspondents, Mrs Scott- 
Brown and Dr Thomson, said 
what I, and perhaps many mem- 
bers, would endorse. Neverthe- 
less, I think Mrs Scott-Brown 
was too severe on the subject of 
what she calls ‘stale contro- 
versies about the minutie of 
religion’. To new readers such 
controversies may not be stale 
but contain flashes of insight 
which spark off doubt about 
orthodoxy. The Humanist 
should not, of course, be loaded 
with stale points and arguments, 
but as freeing the mind from 
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the superstition which enchains 
it is one most important aim of 
the RPA I think it right for our 
editor to include this type of 
reading. 

Dr Thomson and other mem- 
bers may be interested in a habit 
I have followed over many years 
hoping that it would be some 
small contribution to increasing 
our readers and possibly mem- 
bership. When finished with, 
usually five or six weeks after 
receipt, I offer my copy of 
The Humanist to someone— 
a suitable known friend or 
acquaintance, or to a casual 
compartment acquaintance if I 
happen to be making a train 
journey. They usually 
accepted. If alone, I have occa- 
sionally left the copy on the 
vacated seat for the next occu- 
pant to read. Our membership 
is apparently widely and, no 
doubt, thinly spread and isolated 
members are, I think, rather 
limited in what they can do; 
though small individual actions 
may yield some results——V. H. 
Hawkes, Radlett, Herts. 


Sir,—Mr Denis Williams tells 
us that he is not interested in 
religion. ‘Fair enough’, we may 
say; but when from there he 
goes on to suggest that he is, on 
that account, probably ‘more 
really a humanist’ than those of 
us who are interested in it, I 
must demur. I am prepared to 
argue that humanism at its best 
implies something more than 
mere secularism—a more intel- 
ligent attitude than mere un- 
thinking rejection or scornful 
dismissal of all religion out of 
hand. It is everywhere marked 
by the will to understand, which 
gives it its unique non-ideo- 
logical quality and promotes a 
balanced, overall view. It 
attempts no less than a sym- 
pathetic exploration of the 
human mind and spirit in all its 
bewildering richness, diversity, 
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and complexity ; to examine and 
take account of the whole gamut 
of thought and feeling, to sift 
good from bad, to preserve 
what is of value, to tear down 
the factitious barriers between 
art and science, ‘soul’ and body, 
mind and matter, individual and 
society, man and Nature, and 
other pairs of falsely opposed 
concepts which, allowed to in- 
teract, could only fructify each 
other; to analyse and dis- 
criminate at all levels before 
proceeding to synthesize. This 
pervasive spirit of lively, in- 
terested inquiry which is the 
intellectual side of humanism is 
most aptly summed up in a 
quotation from Terence, known 
(in theory) to any sixth-form 
schoolboy: Homo sum ; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto (‘I am 
a man, therefore I regard noth- 
ing of human concern as outside 
my [potential] sphere of inter- 
est’), Those are the thoughtful 
humanist’s terms of reference. 
He cannot seriously be content 
to ignore ideas or ideologies 
which, for better or worse, have 
been woven into the fabric of 
our culture; forces that have 
helped to shape history ; aspira- 
tions that can call out what is 
highest, besides emotions that 
can actuate what is lowest, in 
man, 

This is why humanists should 
know at least something about 
religion; and if they wish to 
fight it, they just cannot afford 
the luxury of ignorance. Pacé 
Mr Williams, effective counter- 
argument is a good deal more 
devastating than silence because, 
for one thing, it shows up to 
others the hollowness of so 
much of the Church’s propa- 
ganda. 

The tenacity of superstition 
in our midst was brought. home 
to me recently when, within the 
space of a few days, I (a) re- 
ceived through my letterbox an 
illustrated Catholic tract detail- 
ing the terrors of Hell-fire, 
which, we were informed is of 
a physical nature; (b) read of 
a flourishing band of devil- 
worshippers, not in darkest 
Africa, but among students at 
a college for higher education 
in South London; and (c) read 
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of a couple who, having failed 
to prevent doctors from saving 
their child’s life by a blood- 
transfusion, solemnly assured 
reporters that these same doctors 
and those who authorized their 
action would suffer eternal tor- 
ment for the enormity of their 
‘crime’. There can be no excuse, 
in the present state of know- 
ledge, for beliefs which are not 
only irrational but patently 
savage and anti-social; they 
should be exposed and ridiculed 
in all their cruel absurdity. 
I think, therefore, that The 
Humanist performs a service in 
keeping us abreast of religious 
issues that impinge upon human- 
ism.—A. ALLEN, London, 
SE3. 


Sir,—I think it is high time 
that humanists reached an agree- 
ment as to what the exact mean- 
ing of humanism is before start- 
ing to try and find out the exact 
meaning of religion. For when 
We understand the former we 
shall be able to know where we 
all stand in regard to religion. 
As it is now, no one seems to 
have a clue, and therefore most 
of the letters appearing on this 
subject are far from being clear 
as to where we stand in regard 
to religion. Humanists, in my 
opinion, cannot believe that 
there is an absolute code of 
morality for all mankind, nor 
can they believe in an eternal 
ethical code. Humanists believe 
that morality comes not from 
God, but from man _ himself. 
They do not regard any ethical 
code as sacred and eternal, but 
rather subject to change through 
changing conditions. This is one 
of the great fundamental differ- 
ences between humanism and 
religion. Religion’s aim is to 
bind men to God or to an ethical 
code, whereas the humanist 
wants to free himself from God 
and all ‘sacred codes’ of ethics. 
Humanists who are looking for 
points in different religious 
creeds which we could all agree 
upon are only creating confu- 
sion in the humanist ranks. 
What do they expect us to do? 
Preach the Bible and the Koran 
in the interests of humanists? 
Those who write so much on 


this theme should let us all know 
what they have in mind when 
writing about giving religious 
instruction in schools. —R, 
SmitH, Dundee. 


China and Tibet 
Sir,—It is with some interest 
that I have followed the con- 
troversy, appearing in your cor} 
respondence columns over the 
past three months, dealing E 


what should be the humanist 
approach to communism. I am 
glad to note that nearly all 
shades of opinion are repre- 
sented and that the editor and 
a number of your readers are 
not as small-minded as to equate 
humanism with some politico 
economic system. This, I fear, is 
what readers such as Lt-Col 
Holman, Mr Colin Stoner and 
Mr T. M. Chalmers tend to do, 
and I feel that their conception 
of humanism is too restricted 
and too idealized. They do not 
appear to give the impression 
that humanism is an attitude of 
mind, a philosophy which has 
in common with Marxism 
and the scientific method de- 
veloped an_ objective and 
materialistic outlook on man’s 
relationship to his environment 
and dispensed with such theo- 
logical concepts as soul, mind, 
body problem, original _ sin, 
heaven and hell. 

With regard to Mr A. D. 
Howell-Smith, I think that his 
final sentence, in relation to 
Sino-Tibetan relations—namely, 
‘Religion must come from 
within’-—verges on the ridicu- 
lous and I believe is a product 
of that tyne of mind whose pre- 
occupation has tended to isolate 
them from the world of the 
common man. I do not think 
that the direction from which 
the reform comes is of any 
value in determining whether 
that reform is desirable or not. 

To anyone with an elementary 
grasp of history and economics 
it should be apparent that re- 
form from within is practically 
impossible in an autocracy, such 
as Tibet undoubtedly was. 

As an artisan, I cannot hope 
to compete with your corre- 
spondents on matters such as 
the culture and history of China 
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and Tibet. It is nice to learn 
from Mr Howell-Smith that the 
Tibetans had schools of philo- 
sophy, but so also had the Roman 
Catholic Church and I have 
been reminded by workshop 
colleagues that it was a bishop 
of that Church who founded 
Glasgow University. I wonder 
what other body in the circum- 
stances would have done so. A 
school of philosophy is an ad- 
mirable institution providing it 
is serving its proper function— 
namely, teaching the people to 
think for themselves. This I 
doubt with regard to Tibet and 
in such circumstances I consider 
it a luxury which the society 
could ill afford. 

The millions struggling to eke 
an existence from a harsh soil, 
many waging a hopeless fight 
against disease and _ hunger, 


' could not see any other means 


of deliverance. They would cer- 
tainly not be shown how to 
better their economic status in 
an archaic theocracy such as 
Tibet, except in the isolated in- 
stance of an enlightened leader 
such as the Panchen Lama, who 
recognized the need for social 
reform and sought the aid of 
the communists——N. MaclIve_er, 
Motherwell. 

Sir,—Mr Archibald Robert- 
son has shown that his admira- 
tion of communism is far 
stronger than his humanist 
leanings. In the name of liquida- 
tion of benighted superstition 
and medievalism he tries to 
justify the brutalities perpetrated 
in Tibet. The fact that the 
British and the French peoples 
had done similar things once 
upon a time is, in his view, 
sufficient excuse to do the same 
now. If the Chinese had used 
an atom bomb in Tibet, he 
would have then quoted the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki prece- 
dents. It is very saddening to 
find some humanists supporting 
‘inhumanism’. To them the end 
seems to justify the means. 

Mr Robertson had seen in 
Russia, in more than two 
decades, two English books 


translated into Russian, and he 
now asks us to believe that the 
Russians are allowed to read 
anything they please. I am very 


curious to know how many 
books critical of communism he 
had seen in Russia. Can the 
average Russian get any book 
of his liking even as an English- 
man can buy Mein Kampf, 
Das Kapital, 1984, Mussolini’s 
Autobiography or Thou Art 
Peter in the bookshops? Or can 
he at least read Dr Zhivago, 
written by one of his comrades? 
Mr Micklewright’s arguments 
also are unconvincing. Human- 
ism will reject dogma, claims to 
infallibility, regimentation, and 
loss of freedom to disagree or 
criticize, irrespective of their 
origin in communist camps or 
Christian churches. Has Radio 
Moscow ever allowed a dis- 
believer in communism to 
broadcast his views in the same 
manner as Mrs Knight was 
allowed in Christian England? — 
KARUNAKARAN, Singapore. 


Muddled Thinking 

Sir,—May I put in a plea for 
the use in your journal of the 
methods of (a) the Logical 
Positivists, and (b) those of 
‘ordinary language philosophy’? 
I feel that your attacks on re- 
ligion are not basic enough; 
some technique is required 
which will demonstrate man’s 
religious beliefs to be fallacies, 
and then we must show why 
they are fallacies. Only then can 
we dispose of them once and 
for all; all other methods seem 
to lead to constant circular argu- 
ments without end. A combina- 
tion of the techniques of (a) 
plus (b) forms, I think, the most 
powerful of all corrosives for 
dissolving away all religious and 
pseudo-philosophical ‘problems’, 
these being then revealed as 
mere confusions of thinking due 
to man’s inability to grasp 
clearly the almost infinitely wide 
meanings We can give to general 
(abstract) concepts (such as 
‘necessitating’, ‘involving’, ‘caus- 
ality’, ‘requiring,’ etc). This con- 
fusion doesn’t apply to the finely 
chiselled words used as _ tech- 
nical terms in the sciences (e.g. 
neutron, gene, isotope, etc), but 
it is, one might say, inevitable in 
our use of ‘ordinary language’. 
As Wittgenstein said: ‘Philo- 
sophy is a battle against the 


bewitchment of our intelligence 
by means of language.’ He might 
have said ‘Philosophy and re- 
ligion’. 

Also a word of praise for your 
devoting so much space to the 
views of your correspondents. 
This is to be much admired 
today. — THos. F. ADams, 
London, SW18. 


Spreading Humanism 

Sir,— Being a humanist 
mother, I am fully in agreement 
with the writers of the first two 
letters in the November Human- 
ist. Mrs E. Rob of Aberdeen so 
rightly voices the need for books 
—books for children, outlining 
all the great religions of the 
world, stressing their similari- 
ties ; and a humanist view of the 
Bible; and in particular the 
stories and thoughts of the very 
many great figures of the past 
whose outlook was humanist. 

As to Mr Griffin, with whom 
I naturally agree, I feel we are 
up against a brick wall of ortho- 
doxy, whose vulnerability lies 
only through the teaching pro- 
fession, Either we must ap- 
proach them through their own 
periodicals and journals or our 
own Humanist must be more 
widely advertised. I myself 
would have welcomed The 
Humanist ten years ago, had I 
known of its existence.—(Mrs) 
A. E. Dyer, Malvern Wells. 


Visit to China 


Sir,—My husband and I have 
just returned from a_ three 
weeks’ visit as private tourists 
to China, including six cities, 
Peking, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hankchow, Canton and Wuhan, 
with long motor drives to the 
countryside also. Any traveller 
to the New China must be im- 
pressed by the great progress 
that has been made since 1949, 
due to the enthusiasm and in- 
dustry of the people under their 
present leadership. The upsurge 
of over 600 million people has 
to be seen to be believed. All 
those we met in crowded streets 
and elsewhere looked healthy, 
and no longer is there any 
starvation as there was in the 
past. By means of free educa- 
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tion, illiteracy has been cured, 
so much so that there is now a 
good number of engineers, sci- 
entists, archeologists, as well as 
artists, and first-class actors and 
actresses. Great improvements 
in farming and industrialization 
add to their self-respect. They 
want Peace, but, as one deputy 
put it when talking to us, they 
do not come with ‘bowed 
heads’. 

They naturally distrust the 
USA, with its nearby bases 
on Taiwan and Okinawa, and 
look on the United Nations as 
American-dominated. 

We were readily shown every- 
thing we asked to see—new 
satellite towns, completely self- 
contained with hospital, clinics, 
kindergartens, schools, amuse- 
ment parks, and shops; rural 
communes, also self-contained ; 
new factories, hospitals, techni- 
cal schools and colleges, and a 
variety of schools. Added to all 
this material advance, they are 
still finding time and money to 
restore old temples and palaces 
(now open to the public), to 
revive their old culture, to re- 
build a bit of the Great Wall of 
China (along which we climbed), 
to have Arts and Crafts In- 
stitutes where the beautiful 
handicrafts of the past are 
carried on. 

We saw traditional Chinese 
opera performed to crowded 
audiences, both in theatres and 
in the lovely open-air Peoples 
Cultural Parks. 

We were present during their 
‘Liberation’ celebrations, when 
there is a public holiday for 
three days, and we _ walked 
among the holiday-makers in 
crowded streets, packed shops 
and stores, and public parks 
filled with family parties. Every- 
where we met with great friend- 
liness and good manners. After 
such an experience it seems to 
us useless to hold a Disarma- 
ment Conference unless it in- 
cludes representatives of 630 
million ‘up and coming’ vigor- 
ous people. It is disappointing 
that once again Britain has re- 
fused to support China’s claim 
to membership of the United 
Nations—(Mrs) Sysit Cooxk- 
SON, Sompting, Sussex. 
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HUMANIST FRONT» 


T= directors of the RPA 
and the Editor of this 
journal send greetings of 
the season to all members and 
readers. As this January issue 
appears before Christmas, owing 
to the holiday period, our good 
wishes apply to both Christmas 
and the New Year. Whatever 
significance we choose to attach 
to these festivals, they are a 
welcome opportunity for relaxa- 
tion. Although New Year resolu- 
tions are mostly a joke there is 
one which deserves to be kept 
seriously. If we believe that 
rationalism and humanism are 
forces of progress and enlighten- 
ment, let us resolve to do our 
utmost to strengthen their influ- 
ence. Unless we pool our re- 
sources and organize our efforts 
our ideas will spread far too 
slowly. The RPA needs more 
members and The Humanist 
more readers. Everyone can do 
something to bring this about. 
Don’t be a mere passenger. 
* * * 


We are glad to announce that 
Bertrand Russell’s volume of 
essays, Let the People Think, 
which has been out of print, will 
be once more available early in 
the New Year. It will be pub- 
lished by the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd, which is proud 
to have Earl Russell for its 
President. This is a book which 
every humanist should have on 
his shelf. Its sparkling style and 
scintillating wit make Russell 
unique among philosophers. He 
is the enemy of muddled think- 
ing and the champion of free- 
dom. He speaks with the voice 
of reason infused with a warm 
humanity. The published price 
will be 5s, but there will be a 
members’ edition at 3s 6d. 

* * * 


A Canadian member writes 
that many humanists were dis- 
mayed to learn from the Press 
that the phrase ‘the Parliament 
of Canada, affirming that the 
Canadian nation is founded 
upon principles that acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of God’ 


was slipped at the last moment 
into the Bill of Rights intro- 
duced by Mr Diefenbaker. It is 
thought that this identification 
of the rule of law with theism 
was inserted to gain the support 
of Liberals in Quebec. Like the 
United States,. the constitution 
of Canada is secular, but tireless 
efforts are made in _ both 
countries to make this merely 
nominal. 
* * * 


A Spanish rationalist and his 


wife who have spent the last 
twenty years of their lives fight- 
ing clericalism and Franco, dur- 
ing which time he has been im- 
prisoned on several occasions, 
have been granted political 
asylum in England. They are 
seeking work, preferably of the 
caretaking kind, with accom- 
modation included. He is also 
prepared to do translations from 
English into Spanish. Any offers 
or suggestions will be welcome 
and should be sent to the Editor, 
The Humanist, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2. 

Group Activities 

South East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford. Thursday, January 5, 
7.30 pm, F. H. Amphlett Mickle- 
wright, ‘Whither Rationalism?’ 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, January 21, 7.30 pm, 
H. J. Blackham, ‘Famous Human- 
ists’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, January 8, 3 pm, Dr R. L. 
Meek, ‘Marxism and Contempor- 
ary Capitalism’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, January 1, 5.30 pm, 
Leonard Woolf, ‘Civilization and 
Freud’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, January 13, 7.30 pm, 
Russell Fox, ‘The Affluent Society’. 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre. 
Saturday, January 28, 7 pm, 


Annual General Meeting, followed 
by discussion. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1 Floral errors in the 
pasture (8) 
5 Lazy bags (6) 
10 "Ighwayman’s demand 
near Southampton (7) 
11 Fundamental for music 


(7) 
12 The antipodes (9) 
13 The hairdresser’s harvest 


(5) 
14 All in tow for the 
candle! (6) 
16 y for the 
N.C.O. (8 


20 Let auger be put in 
order (8) 
21 Graduate in confinement 


(6 

23 Six take their ease when 
calling (5) 

25 Aunt boils her washing! 


(9) 

27 Ecstasy found among our 
relations (7) 

28 Italian Pa backs makes 
most of a backward 
ruminant ( 
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30 Painter from the home 
of two gentlemen (8) 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, January 13. 


1 
CLUES DOWN 

1 Trait of penmanship (9) 

2 Distant extras (5) 

3 Where to find an insurance 
fund? (9 

4 Father’s part in a promise 
(6) 


6 Chain of reasoning (5) 
71 aan to watch the race 
(9 


8 Punitive hosiery (5) 


9 Goes round and round 
and up and down (7) 


15 Make laws for delayed 
mutton (9) 


17 Unpolitic form of 
ceremony (9) 


18 One type of 23 dn. (9) 
19 Musical efforts (7) 
22 Pass along, please! (6) 


23 Distorted attitudes of 
wives! (5) 


24 Ridiculous viands (5) 
26 The weight of a cat (5) 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 


176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 


BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 


Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 


CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 


(Chairman), 


HUMANIST GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
68 School, St Anne’s Road, Harrow. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Mrs H. S. Bowler, 172 
Forest Hill Road, London, SE23 (FOR 
5786). 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
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11 Heath 


St, Cardiff. 


CENTRAL MIDDLESEX YOUNG HU- 
MANISTS.—J. M. Chappell, 459 Oldfield 
Lane, Greenford, Middlesex. 
CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 


DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 


Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—J. Wallace, 258 Old 
Lodge Lane, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs_ B. M._ Walsh, 


‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. 


HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 


MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Ave., Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
court Avenue, Reading (Reading 32167). 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Road, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 


TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 
Fields, Winchcombe, nr Cheltenham, Glos. 


GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—tT. Bauchop, 37 Bank St. Glasgow, W2 


HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills, NSW, Australia. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box !1221, 
Johannesburg. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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YOUR GREETING PROBLEM SOLVED} 


Send ‘The Humanist’ for six months — for the price of a Greetings Card 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for half 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscriptions 
as you wish — the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalists 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread our 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the name 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions can begin with the January issue, or with later issues if desired. This offer will 
remain open until January 31, 1961. 


To H. I. THomMPson Press Lrtp, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of} 
35 6d post free, to the following : 


Please do/do not* mention my name 
*Cross out as necessary. 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW1 (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 
by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingestre Road. London, NWS Agents—for Australasia : rg & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South 
Africa: Central News Agency Ltd Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the U: ISA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 
N First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


Thumanist The Humanist he Humanist The Humanist 
as Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desired. ‘, 
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